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ICERO was not Born into Rome's 400. 
+ Yet he was sought out by them more 
often than he wished, and not only to plead 
their cases. Although in politics he clung to 
the hope that the optimates might combine 
with the knights to save the state, behind 
their backs he poked fun at their fish-ponds,! 
and he refused many of their dinner invita- 
tions, even to the ultra-fashionable that began 
before three.” 

Because of this entree the volumes of his 
correspondence prove a fruitful source for the 
real life setting that preceded, and followed, 
the Ides of March, recently portrayed with 
admitted liberties in Thornton Wilder's fan- 
tasia of that name. What kind of picture do 
they give of the social life of the Roman of the 
better class—his dinner-parties, theatrical 
and other amusements, relation between men 
and women, in that life that constantly 
shifted between town house and country 
villa—and the dependence on slaves and 
freedmen that made possible this life of 
leisure? 

Reading the correspondence increased my 
respect for the gentleman from Arpinum. 
Though Cicero professes to share with 
Atticus a pretty taste for gossip (Att. 6.1.25: 
“Sumus enim ambo belle curiosi™), they in- 
dulge in it but rarely. Cicero's immediate 
feaction to the Bona Dea incident was a regret 
for the scandal (Att. 1.12.3), even though he 
had no intimation of what revenge his honest 
testimony would bring upon him. When he 
left Rome for his year in Cilicia, his young 
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friend Caelius hired a roving correspondent 
to keep him informed of all that went on in 
this city (Fam. 8.1.1), but Cicero complained 
that he was not interested in the trivialities 
of gladiatorial combats, but wanted news of 
political trends.* 

Like a true Roman gentleman, Cicero con- 
sidered all time lost that was spent away from 
the city and its intrigues: (Att. 5.15.1, Fam. 
2.12.2. “Urbem, urbem, mi Rufe, cole et in 
ista luce vive; omnis peregrinatio . . . obscura 
et sordida est iis quorum industria Romae 
potest inlustris esse”). Writing these words to 
Caelius in June of 50 B.c., he seemed to forget 
how he had objected to this attitude on the 
part of Trebatius just four years before 
(Fam. 7.6.1; 7.17.1). By preference, his life 
and that of others of his class was spent at 
Rome and in visits to a number of villas, 
scattered between mountains and sea, in the 
Rome-Naples circuit. Most accessible, his 
favorite Tusculan, a few hours ride from 
Rome, filled the place of a suburban villa. 
There, he was in constant touch with Rome, 
and had ready access to the library of the 
younger Lucullus. For seclusion, refuge, and 
a touch of the wild, Cicero kept his father’s 
home at Arpinum, a setting immortalized by 
the preface to his De Legibus. For companion- 
ship, he went to his Pompeian villa where he 
had a comfortable friend, Marius, for neigh- 
bor. He was wont to escape to one or the 
other of these villas from his place at Formiae, 
which had the disadvantage of a small-town 
life that aped Rome in its round of calls from 
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stuffy neighbors (Att. 2.15.3). Though he 
took pride in the possession of a villa at 
Cumae, near fashionable Baiae, where he did 
his official entertaining,‘ Cicero seems seldom 
to have stayed there. In 45 and 44 he turned 
it over to Atticus’ young wife, Pilia, for “the 
season,” and himself used the house at 
Puteoli to which he had fallen heir. Concern- 
ing visits to Baiae, favored watering place of 
Rome’s café society, Cicero and other con- 
servative Romans appeared to feel it neces- 
sary to be on the defensive.® Since Italy had 
no satisfactory inns, Cicero also put out 
money for lodges en route, to avoid incon- 
veniencing his friends. He wrote often from 
one at Sinuessa, and perhaps used Antium for 
such stops. On the death of Tullia he sold 
that house and bought a modest place on the 
isle of Astura, whose isolation suited his 
mood at the time. 

This restless, peripatetic life, in harmony 
with the spirit of the age, may explain several 
things in the life of this Roman gentleman and 
littérateur.* One, the dilettante, or to use a 
more complimentary term, literary character 
of his philosophic work. Even though he had 
the use of his neighbors’ libraries in several 
places, it was hardly possible to do the sys- 
tematic and thorough-going research that in- 
volves continued access to a large number of 
books—even granted the taste and leisure for 
such work which many-sided Cicero may 
have lacked.’ 

Cicero remarks that an income of $30,000 a 
year would enable one to live like a gentle- 
man; and that was his own relatively modest 
income.’ The palace on the Palatine, which 
Cicero bought frem Crassus, cost him 
$175,000," and the lot on the brow of the hill 
—one of the best in Rome—an area not over 
fifteen thousand square feet was valued at 
$300,000.19 No wonder Cicero was in con- 
tinual financial difficulties, when one con- 
siders that he was a self-made man, who 
started his career with little more than the 
$20,000 dowry of Terentia. 

One must also consider the upkeep, in- 
volving troops of slaves, tenants and freed- 
men, to realize the necessary dependence of 
the master on these men. Cicero put justified 
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trust in Tiro, who not only could read his 
writing when he failed himself, but was 
trusted with financial matters of which Cicero 
seems to have had a very vague notion. Tiro 
also ordered the meals for his banquets, and 
managed his guest lists. It is no wonder that 
Tiro’s health gave out; but when it did, it 
must be admitted, in justice to the fine re. 
lationship of freedman and master, that 
Cicero was deeply concerned and most 
solicitous, sending messengers with three 
letters on one day (Fam. 16.6), and arranging 
for his care and for money to pay his physi- 
cians (Fam. 16.4.1 and 2). That this humane 
feeling of Cicero for his dependents was not 
limited to Tiro is borne out by a touching 
reference to the death of his reader, Sosthenes, 
which “affected him more than the death of a 
slave should do” (Att. 1.12.4). 

Cicero was not always so fortunate in 
those who served him, and was deeply 
grieved, as well as annoyed, at the ingratitude 
of Dionysius, whom he had trusted with the 
education of his son and nephew (At. 
4.15.10; 6.1.12) and who proved a fair. 
weather friend, offering excuses for not being 
with him at a time when Cicero seemed to be 
on the losing side." Terentia’s steward, 
Philotimus, may have been responsible for the 
financial misunderstanding that casts the only 
light on the cause for his divorce from 
Terentia, after living with her for thirty 
years.” Reports of the abnormal influence of 
the freedman Statius over his brother 
Quintus reached him from the province; and 
Cicero remonstrated in person with that 
freedman who, though sent to him for the 
purpose, did not succeed in explaining his 
actions in a satisfactory manner (Q. Fr. 1.2.1). 

He does not say how many servants were 
needed to care for all his villas, but the num 
ber must have been tremendous. In a letter 
to his brother Quintus in Gaul, Cicero thanks 
him for his promises of slaves, and admits that 
he is shorthanded both at Rome and on his 
estates (Q. Fr. 3.9.4). A letter to Atticus 
speaks of turning over to Pilia his villa on the 
Lucrine Lake, complete with servants (vilici) 
and caretakers (procuratores) (Att. 14.16.1). 
At Arpinum, he simplified the problem by 
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leasing plots to farmers, who would be more 
interested than slaves in their proper upkeep 
(Att. 13.9.2; 13.11.1). This falls in with the 
general tendency to find the system of coloni 
more profitable. 

His relation with the country people was a 
close one. Cicero understood them, and they 
confided in him." For the citizens of his birth- 
place he felt a particular affection. He pleased 
them by having his son Marcus assume the 
toga virilis at Arpinum (Att. 9.19.1); and 
three years later had young Marcus, his 
nephew Quintus and a close friend, M. 
Caesius, run for the office of aedile to help in 
straightening out the affairs of the municipal- 
ity. Since its income consisted in rents from 
property owned in Gaul, he wrote to Brutus, 
the governor, asking him to expedite the work 
of the commissioners sent to visit the estates 
and collect the rent (Fam. 13.11). 

The Roman gentleman kept to much the 
same pattern of life in the country as in Rome. 
The hours freed from public business, in the 
case of a literary man like Cicero, could be 
devoted to reading or writing. Early to bed 
and early to rise was a rule made natural, in 
those days, by the unsatisfactory nature of 
artificial lighting; though Cicero on occasion 
rose before daylight to read or to write, when 
he feared that the press of business would 
make it impossible later on (Q. Fr. 2.3.7; 
3.7.2). The salutatio was the custom in the 
country as well as in the city, and the clients 
set out at sunrise. Hearing their requests and 
helping them solve their problems might take 
several hours. In Rome they usually escorted 
important men to the forum, but except ir. 
periods of electioneering (Commentar. 9) 
Cicero preferred to ride in his litter. Always 
considerate, he did his best to make his hours 
regular so they would not be kept waiting. 
The rules for these formal calls seem to have 
been rigid, indeed. Apparently it was ex- 
pected that holders of inferior offices call on 
consulars, and etiquette forbade any reversal 
of this procedure. This is Shuckburgh’s in- 
terpretation of the letter to Atticus, in which 
Cicero explains that he is leaving Rome to 
avoid inconveniencing Brutus, because the 
latter feels that he must call on Cicero every 


day and so he is losing all enjoyment of his 
Tusculan villa.“ Cicero's action was typically 
thoughtful. Following the salutatio, time was 
devoted to business in the forum (to reading 
or study when in the country, Fam. 9.20.3), 
to exercise, and the bath.’® 

Lacking our present-day choice of amuse- 
ments—restaurants, night-clubs, concert 
halls, and movie theatres—the Roman made 
much of his dinner, which came, like ours, at 
the end of the day’s work and adjusted itself 
seasonally to the hour of sunset—the Romans 


_ being more dependent than ourselves upon 


the sun for time-reckoning. Romans of the 
higher class prided themselves upon their 
table, often adorned with expensive rarities, 
but usually, in contrast to later times, in good 
taste. The Roman of the late republic was a 
gourmet, not a glutton. Menus had sometimes 
to be adjusted to Caesar’s sumptuary laws. 
Thornton Wilder has Clodia plan alternative 
menus for her important dinner. Cicero com- 
plains of one such occasion when his host 
was forced to limit his fare to vegetables. The 
result was a bad diarrhoea.’ Atticus is an 
exception for his plain fare, and Cicero twits 
him about it, when buying a service of 
Rhosian ware for him on order (Att. 6.1.13). 
Entertainment sometimes followed the din- 
ner, and Atticus, as publisher, often had his 
slaves give readings from new books. Cicero, 
on sending him one, asks that he be careful 
of the dinner, lest the dissatisfied guests take 
it out on Cicero’s book, rather than on 
Atticus’ plain fare (Att. 16.3.1). 

Following the battle of Pharsalia, and the 
long months when he was left to cool his 
heels at Brindisium, waiting for Caesar to 
pardon him, Cicero tried to drown his sor- 
rows in “Hirtian sauce” (Fam. 9.18.3), ex- 
changing lessons in rhetoric for lessons in 
cooking with a group of young Caesarians!’ 
who reverenced his reputation as a man of 
letters, and probably his wit, which was 
highly appreciated by his contemporaries. 
Collections of his jokes were made by 
Trebonius (Fam. 15.21.1 and 2) and Caesar 
boasted that he could tell a true Ciceronian 
bon-mot from a false one (Fam. 9.16.4). We 
have some delightful jesting letters in which 
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he described to Paetus some of these ad- 
ventures in good eating and warned him of 
his new appetite that could no longer be 
choked off with the hors d’oeuvres, but carried 
on in grim earnest right up to the roast veal." 
The tone of these letters shows that he put 
himself out to be agreeable and, Professor 
Poteat to the contrary,'’ I suspect that he 
sometimes forgot his heartbreak over the 
demise of the Republic,?” with such an ap- 
preciative audience.” Though his willingness 
to keep this company may have been prompted 
by the policy of keeping up his political 
fences, I think his vanity must have found it 
pleasant (Fam. 9.26.2). 

Some dinners, like some letters, had to be 
formal and formidable; but one such, he 
found in retrospect, through the pleasures 
of literary conversation, less of an ordeal 
than he expected. We have in Att. 13.52 his 
spontaneous and immediate reaction to a 
formal visit from Caesar and his entourage 
that he had dreaded and worried about. With 
two thousand men Caesar had arrived at the 
villa of his neighbor Philippus, and Cicero had 
been in a panic till guards were sent to keep 
the soldiers away from his house and order 
them to encamp in the fields. Caesar arrived 
in time for a bath and dinner. He was under- 
going a course of emetics—a current health 
fad, the equivalent of the later bleeding and 
modern vitamins—and therefore could eat 
freely. The meal, Cicero felt, had been a credit 
to him—served in four dining rooms, with 
some distinction of rank— well cooked and 
seasoned, and the talk was agreeable. Still, he 
was not a guest to whom you'd say, “Look me 
up on your way back.”* Once was enough, 
thank you! 

Another time, at Tusculum, he was sur- 
prised by an unexpected visit trom the great 
Varro, who arrived at such an hour that 
Cicero had to keep him for dinner. “I didn’t 
exactly tear his cloak to keep him from going. 
For they were a large party and I was un- 
prepared. Then Capino and Carinas appeared. 
I hardly touched their cloaks, and yet they 
stayed. But it turned out well” (Att. 13.33*.1). 

Once, at a dinner party given by Volum- 
nius Eutrapelus, he found himself at the table 


with Cytheris, the famous actress and 
mistress of Mark Antony—quite unex. 
pectedly, he takes pains to add (Fam. 9.26.2), 
Another time, returning home late at night 
and full of wine, he nonetheless took the time 
to look up a point of law on which he had 
been arguing with Trebatius, and marked the 
section to be copied out and sent to him 
(Fam. 7.22). At Puteoli, he used the table 
of his banker friend Vestorius, a man who 
was “better at figures than at philosophy” (or 
perhaps dinner conversation)—to catch up 
on his correspondence with Atticus (Ar. 
14.12.3). 

Cicero indeed moved in varied circles! But 
I think what he enjoyed most was the dish 
of salt-fish and cheese (Fam. 9.16.9) he shared 
with his Neapolitan friend, Paetus—*‘a guest 
of moderate appetite but of infinite jest” 
(Fam. 9.26.3: Shuckburgh tr.). The only letter 
of the last tragic period not primarily con- 
cerned with politics remonstrated with his 
friend that he was no longer dining out (Fam. 
9.24.2). “You'll forget how to give those de- 
lightful little dinners, then!’ Repeating the 
argument of the De Senectute (45) that the 
Romans did better in calling their gatherings 
convivia than the Greeks, who call them 
symposia, and stressing—rather pathetically 
at this time—that true intercourse of hearts 
and minds is the only lasting pleasure, this 
letter throws light on Cicero's evaluation of 
the cena, which differs from the popular mis. 
conceptions arising through confusion with 
later times in Rome. 

One of the most striking differences be- 
tween Greece and Rome was in the rights and 
privileges of women. The position of a Roman 
matron was dignified and enviable. Marriage 
without manus, more common in this period, 
left her financially independent of her hus 
band. She was mistress in his household with 
complete control over household affairs and 
management of the slaves. She was hostess to 
his guests and could sit beside him at the 
table when he entertained at dinner. She 
might also be his political adviser. Cicero 
writes of a conference at Brutus” house, in 
which the women of the family spoke their 
minds about the plans of Brutus and Cassius. 
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Brutus’ mother, Servilia, who had once been 
the mistress of Caesar, seemed to feel that 
she could get an objectionable assignment 
removed from the senatus consultum.” He 
previously reports considerable, though 
polite, tension between Servilia and Porcia 
as to who should have the ascendancy over 
Brutus and his political affiliations (Att. 
13.22.4). It is to be noted, as Shakespeare 
rightly sensed, that it was after his marriage 
with his cousin Porcia, daughter of Cato, that 
Brutus joined the conspiracy to murder 
Caesar. It is also likely that Clodia used her 
beauty in the interest of the political career of 
her brother Clodius. 

Marriages in Italy among the better 
families were then, as they often are still, 
matters of convenience, arranged by the 
families without much regard for the feelings 
of the participants. They were not in origin 
love matches; though love, or at least affection 
and strong attachment, sometimes developed 
in consequence. One of the earliest “dynastic 
marriages” resulted in mutual love, and 
served as a strong and effective bond between 
two members of the Triumvirate until the 
death of the gentle Julia. Caesar would have 
found it easy to divorce his wife, Pompeia, 
even without the famous suspicion. Divorces 
went unquestioned following the desire of 
either party to dissolve the union. Surprising 
tous is the case of Cato who gave up his wife, 
Marcia, to the wealthy Hortensius; and 
after Hortensius’ death married her again, to 
his financial advantage! (Plutarch, Cato min. 
25 and 52). Divorce and marital conduct were 
apparently dissociated from personal feelings 
of resentment. Cicero remained close friends 
with his son-in-law Dolabella after he was 
divorced from his beloved Tullia, even though 
Dolabella’s conduct had been so notorious 
that Cicero had to plead with his reluctant 
daughter to put an end to their connection 
(Att. 11.23.3). 

The lively correspondence regarding the 
choice of Tullia’s third husband is typical of 
the careful and calculating consideration with 
which marriage was approached by well-to-do 
Romans. Cicero suspected most of the suitors 
of being after his money (Att. 7.3.12). Two, 
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who put in an early appearance, were 
sponsored by women (Att. 6.1.10). Servius 
Sulpicius, the son of the great juror, had the 
support of Servilia, but Cicero didn’t think 
that Tullia would have him (Att. 5.4.1). The 
other, Dolabella, won the hearts of Terentia 
and Tullia, who were left to make the de- 
cision when Cicero had to depart for his year 
in Cilicia (Att. 5.4.1; 6.1.10). Cicero had 
some difficulty in explaining the situation to 
his predecessor Appius Claudius (brother ot 
Clodius and Clodia), with whom he was try- 
ing to keep on good terms; for Dolabella had 
not only just been divorced from Appius’ 
daughter but was now accusing his ex-father- 
in-law of extortion (Fam. 8.6.1). His friend 
Caelius, who had first suggested Dolabella, 
urged Cicero to move slowly (Fam. 8.6.2). 
But the correspondence was out of hand, and 
the betrothal had already been celebrated in 
Rome before Cicero’s messengers arrived to 
press the suit of Tiberius Claudius Nero, who 
had travelled all the way to Cilicia to ask her 
father for Tullia’s hand (Att. 6.6.1). So Nero 
married Livia and became the ancestor of 
future emperors, and Cicero was left to make 
the best of a son-in-law who had more charm 
than character (Att. 7.3.12; Fam. 8.13.1; 

Cicero's own marital career had elements of 
the tragic and the comic. When he finally 
divorced Terentia after thirty years of mar- 
ried life he wished the settlement to be in her 
favor, even though he felt that she and her 
steward had been guilty of connivance with 
regard to his property (Att. 12.21.3). To re- 
lieve his financial difficulties he married his 
rich ward Publilia.** This May-December 
union was short-lived. Publilia—as perhaps 
Terentia? —found Cicero's exclusive devotion 
to Tullia hard to take, and shed no crocodile 
tears at her death. It should be noted by those 
who would make Cicero the old wolf hunting 
down Little Red Riding Hood that the lady 
and her family were in no wise reluctant. 
Cicero wrote to Atticus in alarm that she 
wanted to have him back, and that her whole 
family was planning an invasion of his villa 
at Astura: “...the thing that I see will 
happen —that they will come to me—is the 
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very thing I want to avoid, and the one way 
of avoiding it is for me to flee. I don’t want to, 
but I must. Now I want you to find out how 
long I can stay without being caught” (Att. 
12.32.1: Winstedt’s tr.). Cicero’s high stand- 
ing apparently made him quite a catch, even 


~ for the youth and wealth of Publilia. 


Quintus Cicero fared even worse than his 
brother in his marriage to Pomponia, the 
dificult sister of Atticus. Regarding their 
relationship we must remember that the 
evidence is all from one side, Cicero feeling 
called upon to defend and explain his brother 
to his friend Atticus. The piéce par excellence 
is the letter in which Cicero describes his 
visit to Arcanum on the way to embark for 
Cilicia (Att. 5.4.3 and 4). It was a festival day, 
and Quintus had sent his freedman Statius 
ahead to make arrangements for the feast to 
which the men and women on the estate were 
to be invited. When the party arrived, 
Quintus said most courteously: ““Pomponia, 
you invite the women; I'll invite the men.” 
“I'm only a stranger here,” said Pomponia 
and flounced off to her room. Quintus sent her 
dinner up, but she refused it. I venture to 
suggest, from a woman's point of view, that 
Pomponia had cause to resent this inter- 
ference in her proper domain. On the other 
hand, it is not natural that a wife should con- 
tinue her resentment to the point of refusing 
to sleep with her husband, or to bid him a 
civil farewell on the eve of his departure for 
a year in foreign parts. So we are not sur- 
prised that this marriage ended in divorce, 
in spite of the efforts of Atticus and Cicero 
and young Quintus to prevent it. Rather we 
are surprised that the marriage lasted as long 
as it did. Quintus learned his lesson better 
than Marcus. When his friends offered to 
provide him with another wife, he remarked 
that nothing could be more pleasant than a 
bed to himself! (Att. 14.13.5). 

In this society scandals were frequent. To 
cite one of the most amusing, there is the case 
of Vedius in whose baggage were found the 
portrait busts (apparently the ancient equiva- 
lent of photographs) of five Roman matrons. 
One was Junia, the half-sister of Brutus and 
the wife of Lepidus! This Roman Lothario 
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was travelling in Cilicia with two chariots 
and a carriage, a sedan and a large train of 
attendants, a dog-faced baboon in a chariot. 
and some wild asses. The biggest donkey, of 
course, was Vedius himself, whom Cicero 
calls a great nebulone, to use the Italian word, 
which happens to coincide with the ablative 
form of the Latin Cicero uses! (Att. 6.1.25), 
Brutus himself set the tongues a-wagging 
by his divorce from Claudia, the daughter of 
Appius Claudius and his second marriage 
with his cousin Porcia, widow of Bibulus 
(Att. 13.10.3). The Bona Dea incident by 
which Clodius brought Caesar’s wife under 
suspicion is too well known to require com- 
ment. Cicero was sorry for the scandal it 
caused (Att. 1.12.3). But towards two other 
women whose names have been associated 
with Caesar, both in Thornton Wilder's book 
and in real life, Cicero showed considerable 
malice. Clodia was a neighbor of Cicero on 
the Palatine, and Plutarch says Terentia was 
jealous of her (Cic. 29.2), but the letters cer- 
tainly give no hint that she had cause to be. 
In the repartee with Clodius of which he 
boasts to Atticus, he had some nasty things 
to say about her. With a twinge of conscience 
he confessed that his jests were in bad taste 
“unbecoming to a consular... but I detest 
that woman—so unworthy of a consul” 
(Shuckburgh’s tr. of Att. 2.1.5: “Non con 
sulare inquies dictum. Fateor; sed ego illam 
odi male consularem”). Sixteen years later he 
used the same word to describe his feeling 
for Cleopatra: “Reginam odi™ (Att. 15.15.2). 
It is an interesting coincidence that the last 
mention of a Clodia—whether of his old 
enemy, or not, we can’t be sure—followed 
closely on the understatement that he was 
“not sorry” that the queen had left Rome 
(Att. 14.8.1: “Reginae fuga mihi non molest 
est. Clodia quid egerit scribas ad me velim” 
We are not fully informed of the causes of 
Cicero's hatred for Cleopatra; but her officer 
Sara had offended his vanity when, on his 
first visit to Cicero’s house, he said that he 
had come to see not Cicero, but Atticus (At 
15.15.2). The queen’s insolence, too, when 
she was living in Caesar's villa across the 
Tiber, he could not recall without indigna 
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tion. Considering these sentiments it is not 
unlikely that the veiled allusions in Att. 
14.20.2 refer to the gossip about a new child 
of Caesar and Cleopatra expected after the 
queen's visit in Rome, and that Cicero was 
hoping for a miscarriage.™4 

In his novel Thornton Wilder has Caesar 
recommend to Cleopatra the actress Cytheris, 
a lady of the demimonde whom he idealizes.”* 
“She is the daughter of a carter, but there is 
no woman of the highest aristocracy who 
could not learn from her what dignity, charm 
and deportment are.”’ Cytheris had been the 
mistress Of Volumnius, at whose dinner 
Cicero found himself reclining at the same 
table with her. She is better known as the 
mistress of Mark Antony.” If she had indeed 
a beneficent influence upon him, it is not 
evident from the only reference in Cicero's 
correspondence, when he pictures Antony 
making his rounds in Campania with Cytheris 
seated beside him in an open litter “like a 
second wife.” Seven other litters, with 
friends male and female, followed in their 
train. “See in what disgraceful circumstances 
we are being done to death” (Att. 10.10.5, 
Shuckburgh’s translation). Of his own healthy 
opinion of such alliances Cicero leaves no 
doubt: ““As for myself, however, I was never 
tempted by anything of that sort, even when 
ayoung man” (Fam. 9.26.2, Williams’ tr.). 

Individual actors had, before this time, 
risen to positions of great wealth and promi- 
nence. Roscius and Aesopus were friends of 
Cicero, and he was concerned at the disgrace- 
ful behavior of Aesopus’ son (Att. 11.15.3). 
The great ones, however, had passed their 
prime, and the decline of drama at Rome made 
itnatural that no new ones arose to take their 
place.?’ In the famous letter to Marius (Fam. 
7.1, Williams’ tr.), Cicero describes the per- 
formance at the dedication of Pompey’s 
theatre when “those actors had returned to 
the stage out of respect for the occasion, who 
had, as I thought, quitted it out of self- 
respect."" Aesopus’ voice broke at the crucial 
point, and he was such a failure that no one 
regretted his retirement. As for the drama, 
Hollywood had moved in and supplanted act- 
ing with magnificence. “What pleasure can 


there be in the sight of six hundred mules in 
the Clytemnestra, or of three thousand bowls 
in the Trojan Horse?” It is ironical that the 
death-bed of tragedy should be the occasion 
for the dedication of the first permanent 
theatre at Rome. Mimes and Oscan farces 
(fabulae Atellanae), though they put Cicero 
and his friends to sleep, were more popular 
with the masses because of their vulgar con- 
tent; though even here the public, as well as 
Cicero and his friends, gained a large part of 
their enjoyment out of listening for phrases 
to which they could attach political signifi 
cance—as in the play on Pompey’s name: 
“Nostra miseria tu es Magnus” (Att. 2.19.3). 
The applause died down when Caesar ar- 
rived, followed by Curio whom they loudly 
applauded as the opponent of the triumvirs. 
Caesar took it hard. Cicero remarked that in 
this year of the “consulship of Julius and 
Caesar” the populares had taught even quiet 
men to hiss (Att. 2.19.2). The Roman of the 
Republic was a political animal, and brought 
the same enthusiasm to politics as the average 
American does to the World Series. 

There was some kind of a demonstration 
for Brutus during the presentation of Accius’ 
Tereus at the games which Brutus as praetor 
urbanus was forced to present in absentia on 
the Nones of July of 44 (Att. 16.4.1). Cicero 
expressed his annoyance that the Roman 
people used its hands at clapping, rather than 
in defending the constitution (Att. 16.2.3). 
Att. 14.2.1 refers to a scene at Publilius’ 
mime, when the people applauded the right 
side (i.e., the assassins); and in the next letter 
Cicero asks Atticus to tell him whom they 
cheered in the theatre and the latest bon-mots 
of the mimes: (“populi émonuaciay et mi- 
morum dicta”: Att. 14.3.2, Shuckburgh’s 
translation). 

Regarding the mimes, Cicero remarked that 
at Caesar's games in 46 B.c. he had become so 
hardened that he listened to the poems of 
Laberius and Publilius Syrus with sangfroid 
(Fam. 12.18.2). Publilius was a Syrian freed- 
man, but Laberius was a Roman knight whom 
Caesar had forced to act in his own mime. He 
had his revenge by delivering the fine line 
of his prologue : “Citizens, henceforth Liberty 
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is lost’’ (Macrob. Saturn II 7; cf. Suet. Jul. 
39). 

Romans of the better classes continued to 
write drama, but it was usually written as 
literature to be read and not for stage pres- 
entation; e.g. the Erigona of Quintus Cicero 
lost in transit from Britain (Q. Fr. 3.1.4) and 
the other four tragedies, written in sixteen 
days (Q. Fr. 3.6.7). 

Of contemporary native Roman dramas, 
praetextae, the letters mention only one, 
written and presented by young Balbus, a 
nephew of Cicero’s client, who impudently 
claimed to imitate Julius Caesar while serving 
as quaestor to Asinius Pollio when he was 
governor of further Spain. In a letter to 
Cicero Pollio described how Balbus staged a 
praetexta representing the expedition he 
undertook to Pompey’s camp just before the 
battle of Pharsalia. There, he tried to bribe 
the proconsul Lentulus to desert to Caesar. 
When his play was staged at Gades he was so 
affected by the memory of his adventures that 
he burst into tears (Fam. 10.32.3). 

Gladiatorial combats, the sport of the em- 
pire, were not part of the regular games dur- 
ing the Republic, but were given on special 
occasions. But they were so popular and oc- 
casions so far sought, that Cicero had a law 
passed attempting to restrict them.** Perhaps 
originating in sacrifices at the tomb, they were 
performed at funeral games; but it became the 
custom for the politically wise to defer the 
games until the time for them to run for office 
approached, so that they would be fresh in 
the minds of the voters. Cicero tried to per- 
suade his young friend Curio not to waste his 
money on such spectacles, saying that the 
people were tired of them (Fam. 2.3.1), but 
Curio thought he knew better. As a result, 
he fell badly into debt, and that may have 
been the reason why this young hope of the 
Republic sold out to Caesar. Previously these 
spectacles were held in the circus or in the 
forum, where temporary stands were erected 
for them; but Curio made an interesting ex- 
periment in convertible construction —two 
wooden theatres that would swing together 
to make one amphitheatre when the occasion 


arose." 


“There remain,” to quote Cicero, “the 
wild-beast hunts, two a day for five days 
magnificent; there is no denying it. But what 
pleasure can it possibly be toa man of culture. 
when either a puny human being is mangled 
by a most powerful beast, or a splendid beast 
is transfixed with a hunting spear? . . . The 
last day was that of the elephants, and on that 
day the mob and crowd were greatly im 
pressed, but manifested no pleasure. Indeed 
the result was a certain compassion and a kind | 
of feeling that that huge beast has a fellow 
ship with the human race."*’ Here Pompey 
seems to have gone too far for the public of 
his day. Pliny tells us that twenty elephants 
were killed, and their cries so moved the 
spectators that they rose to a man and cursed 
Pompey.*! The venationes were one of the 
aedile’s most important bids for popularity. 
Each letter from Caelius ends with the re 
quest that Cicero send him panthers for his 
games (Fam. 8.2.2; 8.4.5; 8.6.5; 8.8.10; 8.9.3), 
and Cicero is most reluctant —telling him that 
the panthers complain that they are the only 
things for which traps are set in his province 
(Fam. 2.11.2). 

Before concluding, I must refer to the 
opinions set forth in a recent book by Car 
copino,™ since its first part treats at length 
some of the subjects of this paper. Carcopino 
holds that Cicero’s letters were published at 
the secret prompting of Octavian, with the 
object of placing Cicero in an unfavorable 
light with the Roman public and so justify 
his proscription a decade earlier. From my 
own fresh perusal of the letters I should say 
that Carcopino does indeed “see through : 
glass, darkly.” Quite different conclusions 
may be, and have been, drawn from the ev: 
dence of the letters. To my mind they provid 
a surprisingly pleasant and healthy picture o 
social life in an age much like our own: when, 
under the threat of cataclysmic war, life went 
on as usual, and man wisely kept sane under 
strain by exercising his sense of humor and 
seeking relaxation in pleasant contact with his 
friends —the wiser ones concentrating on the 
higher pleasures of the convivium. I am aware 
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Livy and the Year 212 BC. 


OLLOWING Tue sTAGGERING DEFEATS Of 

the Roman armies by Hannibal at Lake 
Trasrmene and at Cannae, Roman religion 
was put to its most severe test. Although by 
this time the fusion of Greek and Roman re- 
gious elements had been almost completed, 
till the ritual was distinctly Roman, and the 
arly concept of religio was being kept alive 
ytificially. 

Late in the year 213 B.c., a remarkable 
change took place in private and public 
ritual—-a revolution so complete that, as Livy 
expresses it, either men or the gods seemed to 
change suddenly.! Roman rites were aban- 
doned within the homes and even in the 
forum and on the Capitol, where the women 
took the lead in sacrificing and praying to 
foreign deities, néc . . . patrio more.” Realizing 
that the security of the state rested on the 
sovernment’s control of the religious ex- 
perience of the people, the senate accom- 
plished a momentary suppression of foreign 
cults by ordering that all books of prophecies 
and prayers be turned over to the city 
praetor.* 

The feeling of insecurity on the part of 
the people in 212 B.c., the year which saw 
Hannibal at the very gates of Rome, was ex- 
pressed in political disturbances and in more 
xtive participation in the government by 
the masses. In an obvious case of dishonesty 
on the part of one of the tax farmers, the 
senate refused to act because it did not wish 
tooffend this group during such critical times. 
The people, led by their tribunes, brought 
about the imprisonment or banishment of 
many tax farmers at the risk of civil war. As 
Livy says, “Populus severior vindex fraudis 
erat.""4 

Immediately following this incident the 
election of the pontifex maximus took place, 
and the people seized the opportunity to pro- 
test against the senators, who in a period of 
afew weeks had curtailed religious freedom 
and had shown an unwillingness to deal 
drastically with corruption in public affairs. 


Encouraged by their successful action against 
the tax farmers and obviously desirous of ex- 
pressing their dissatisfaction with the senate’s 
suppression of foreign cults, the people 
elected as pontifex maximus a young man 
from a group of distinguished candidates.° 
Only once before in one hundred and twenty 
years had anyone attained this high office un- 
less he had first served as a curule aedile. 

In addition to the banning of foreign cults 
within the city, the senate took positive ac- 
tion early in 212 B.c. to strengthen confidence 
in the efficacy of the Roman gods. Two com- 
missions were appointed, one to recover and 
register temple treasures, which had been 
neglected because of the war, and the other 
to rebuild the temples of Fortuna, Mater 
Matuta, and Spes.® Two facts concerning the 
rebuilding of these temples are significant: 
(1) although there is no doubt that several 
other temples were in need of repair or even 
rebuilding, the commission selected the 
temples which had burned the previous 
year’ during the time that the senate was at- 
tempting to control the worship of foreign 
gods, and (2) all three deities were thoroughly 
Roman, and the temples of two of them, 
Fortuna and Mater Matuta,* were thought 
to date from the days of Servius Tullius, The 
other temple, that of Spes, had been built 
during the first Punic war. As Cicero points 
out,’ it was typical of the Romans to deify 
those qualities which were a source of inspira- 
tion to the citizens. 

At the time when every effort was directed 
toward the elimination of foreign cults within 
the city, prodigies and apocryphal verses were 
making the task difficult. Tiberius Sempronius 
Gracchus, sacrificing in the Roman manner, 
received unfavorable results which foreboded 
his death, later treacherously accomplished by 
Mago and a Lucanian friendly to the Cartha- 
ginian cause.'® During this year many other 
portents occurred, and the consuls attempted 
to counteract each with the traditional rites 
and days of prayer.'' The number of prodigia, 
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however, increased steadily as the war con- 
tinued, and the consuls and senate attempted 
in each case to expiate them since it was 
realized that in such critical times the spiritual 
health of the people, especially of the women, 
was of paramount importance. Livy reports 
these prodigies faithfully; but becomes, like 
us, impatient toward the end of the war with 
the increasing number—adeo minimis etiam 
rebus prava religio inserit deos."* The prodigia 
reached their climax in the year 205 B.c. when, 
as a result of frequent showers of stones, the 
Sibylline books were consulted." The answer 
that was received—the prophecy that, if a 
foreign foe was to be driven from Italy, the 
Idaean Mother should be brought from 
Pessinus—struck a final blow to the Roman 
officials’ efforts to maintain the supremacy of 
the Roman gods and of the established ritual. 

In 212 B.c. the trend toward the events of 
the year 205 was foreshadowed by the ob- 
viously apocryphal verses of a certain prophet, 
Marcius. One prophecy, the disaster at 
Cannae, was released after the event, but the 
second, more obscure (as Livy cynically re- 
marks, “quia incertiora futura praeteritis 
sunt’) proposed that a festival in honor of 
Apollo be observed each year and that the 
ritual be conducted Graeco ritu.'® The result 
promised was the expulsion of Hannibal from 
Italy. It is difficult to see why the senate 
ordered the search for the books of Marcius 
and why, when the contents were noted, 
their publication was allowed. Certainly the 
senators were not deceived as to the authen- 
ticity of the prophecies, and the recom- 
mendaticn that the sacrifice be performed ac- 
cording to Greek custom was contradictory 
to their efforts to maintain the status quo of 
the state religion. Whatever the reason was, 
if it was only that the senate was forced to 
depart from its usual course in order to 
satisfy quickly the spiritual needs of the 
citizens, it is certain that Livy considers the 
events of this crucial year as a turning point 
in Roman religion. 

The most severe blow to Roman religion 
followed the successful siege of Syracuse and 
its fall in 212 B.c. Although Livy commends 
Marcellus for his conscientiousness and 


honesty in the administration of the capitula- 
tion of Syracuse, nevertheless he censures him 
in very bitter terms for his bringing back to 
Rome the Greek works of art which adorned 
Syracuse. The significance of Livy’s attitude 
here toward the intrusion of Hellenism in 
Roman religion makes the passage well worth 
quoting: “...ornamenta urbis, signa tabu 
lasque quibus abundabant Syracusae, Romam 
devexit, hostium quidem illa spolia et parta 
belli iure; ceterum inde primum initium 
mirandi Graecarum artium opera licentiaeque 
huius sacra profanaque omnia vulgo spoliand; 
factum est, quae postremo in Romanos deos, 
templum id ipsum primum quod a Marcello 
eximie ornatum est, vertit. Visebantur enim 
ab externis ad portam Capenam dedicata a M. 
Marcello templa propter excellentia eius 
generis Ornamenta, quorum perexigua pars 
comparet.”"'® 

At only one other time does Livy make 
such a violent protest against the intrusion 
of Hellenism in Roman religion—the familiar 
speech of one of the consuls concerning the 
Bacchanalia,'’ a rite which, he says, can lead 
only to corruption and license.'* 

Livy admits that the statues and paintings 
were rightfully won, and there is certainly no 
hint of any ethical consideration. In fact we 
can assume that there would have been no 
criticism of Marcellus’ spoliation of Syracuse 
if he had not used the spoils to adorn a Roman 
temple and particularly the double temple of 
Honos and Virtus,'* deities like Fortuna and 
Spes, which, as we have noted previously, 
were considered distinctly Roman. Livy 
points out that the enthusiasm for Greek 
works of art among the Romans affected first 
of all this temple, for it ceased to function asa 
holy shrine and became rather a museum, 
a place of interest for visitors in Rome. To 
Livy the precedent established by Marcellus 
finally “turned against the Roman gods,” and 
the year 212 B.c. marked the end of a period 
in Roman religion and the beginning of a new 
phase, a phase dominated by Greece and the 
Near East. 

Livy had a purpose for writing his history; 
one of the prime considerations was the te 
vival of the ancient Roman religion, which 
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promoted those virtues that had made Rome 
triumphant. Both Livy and Augustus were 
products of a culture more Greek than Roman. 
They would neither have destroyed that cul- 
ture, nor would they have turned back time 
to the period in Roman history before the in- 
trusion of Hellenism. From the standpoint of 
religion, however, Livy attempted to do just 
that, and in so doing he was inconsistent. 

Plutarch, in his analysis*” of the effect of 
Marcellus’ spoliation of Syracuse, points out 
that the adornment of Rome by these spoils 
was welcomed by the common people but 
censured by the elder citizens, who thought 
that the introduction of Greek works of art 
would undermine the fighting spirit of the 
people and that their love of war and agri- 
culture would give way to idle discussions of 
art. Although Plutarch’s primary source here 
is undoubtedly Livy, together with Nepos 
and Valerius Maximus,” his interpretation is 
quite different, as is to be expected. He care- 
fully notes, as does Livy, that the year 212 
a.c. marked the beginning of the Romans’ ad- 
miration for Greek art, which he describes as 
graceful and subtle in contrast to the war 
memorials and trophies seen previously in 
Rome. The effect on religion, however, which 
Livy as a Roman citizen and as an Augustan 
reformer points out, is naturally omitted. The 
difference in nationality and point of view 
causes Plutarch, in comparing Marcellus and 
Fabius Maximus, to praise the humane con- 
duct of Marcellus” and causes Livy to censure 
Marcellus’ actions,”* although, as both au- 
thors relate, Fabius Maximus was guilty of 
excessive cruelty toward the people of 
Tarentum. 

Cicero's attitude toward Marcellus’ bring- 
ing Greek works of art to Rome is also quite 
diferent from that of Livy. Cicero praises 
Marcellus’ moderation and says that he took 
from Syracuse only one-half of its treasures, 
all of which he put in the precinct of the 
temple of Honos and Virtus or elsewhere in 
the city. But it is impossible to get here an 
unbiased statement of Cicero's attitude either 
toward Marcellus or toward the effect on 
Roman religion of the introduction of Greek 
art, for his purpose at this point is to contrast 


Marcellus’ actions in Sicily with those of 
Verres. 

From Livy's statement that Marcellus’ 
spoliation of Greek works of art “in Romanos 
deos .. . vertit’’ and from his discussion of 
the inroads made on Roman religion in 212 
B.C., it is apparent that this particular year 
marks the crisis of the state religion. As one 
would expect from Livy’s direct attack on the 
intrusion of Hellenism, he views the suc- 
ceeding years as a period of the “decline of 
faith” rather than what we, from our perspec- 
tive, would perhaps prefer to label “the de- 
velopment of Roman religion.” 

It is obvious from Livy's treatment of 
temples and temple treasures that he is gen- 
erally directing the reader's attention to the 
gods which were distinctly Roman, to the 
temples which were built before Greek in- 
fluence was felt, and to temple offerings which 
had religious significance and which repre- 
sented the function or attribute of the deity 
concerned. 

After Livy’s outburst of indignation 
against Marcellus’ lavish adornment of the 
temple of Honos and Virtus, he maintains 
silence on the subject except for one pas- 
sage.?®> In describing the cleansing of the 
temple of Jupiter on the Capitoline in 179 
B.c., he says that it was necessary to remove 
from the columns statues, shields, and raili- 
tary standards omnis generis because they 
blocked the view. Only by putting together 
scattered allusions to temple treasures can 
we see that the emphasis came to be placed on 
quantity rather than religious significance.”* 
Livy concentrates our attention on temples 
which had maintained through the centuries 
the sanctity of their few religious relics. Of 
the many paintings which filled the walls of 
the cellae of Roman temples, Livy gives only 
a brief description of one®*——a painting repre- 
senting the celebration that followed Tiberius 
Sempronius Gracchus'’ victory in 214 B.C. Over 
Hanno near Beneventum. Although it was a 
worthy and thoroughly Roman subject, and 
although it was placed in an appropriate 
temple, that of Liberty, and consecrated to a 
distinctly Roman** deity, still Livy gives us 
no details. In fact he seems to be apologizing 
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for mentioning the painting. As he says, 
“Digna res visa ut simulacrum . . . Gracchus 

. pingi iuberet in aede Libertatis.” Like- 
wise of the great number of statues placed in 
temples in honor of famous men, Livy men- 
tions only three.”® 

Temples such as Semo Sancus on the 
Quirinal, Vesta in the Forum, Diana on the 
Aventine, and Jupiter Feretrius on the 
Capitoline, all of which the Romans reputedly 
dated from the regal period, are given special 
consideration and prominence by Livy. For 
the most part these temples were untouched 
by the intrusion of Hellenism after the origi- 
nal fusion of Greek and Roman elements, and 
their sacra throughout the centuries re- 
mained few in number and were distinguished 
by their religious or political significance. To 
cite one example, the temple of Jupiter 
Feretrius was considered by the Romans to be 
the first built in Rome,*° and while it prob- 
ably dates from the first half of the fifth 
century* rather than the regal period, cer- 
tainly the cult was one of the oldest in Rome. 
Livy very carefully points out the stages in 
the development of the temple and cult of 
Jupiter Feretrius,®® and his attitude toward 
the change in the concept of temple treas- 
ures, which began in 212 B.c., is nowhere 
more evident than in his statement of 
Romulus’ reason for placing rigid qualifica- 
tions on the depositing of spolia opima in this 
temple—nec multitudine compotum eius doni 
volgari laudem.* Even Cassius Dio criticizes 
Augustus for depositing a laurel wreath in 
the temple, an act which, he says, was con- 
trary to custom.* Although the senate gave 
Julius Caesar the privilege of being the 
fourth to dedicate spolia opima,** there is no- 
where any indication that he did dedicate 
them. 

From the way Livy handles the events of 
the year 212 B.c. and from the emphasis he 
places on those cults, temples, and temple 
treasures which were thoroughly Roman and 
retained their Roman quality throughout 
the centuries, we may gather that the year 
212 B.c. was to him the critical year for 
Roman religion and marked the beginning of a 
decline in faith. Therefore, Livy hoped by his 
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history to turn the thoughts of the Romans 
to the period preceding that year. While he 
may have succeeded momentarily, his ob 
jective could not be fully realized; for, be. 
cause of the close relationship between re 
ligion and state, he was inconsistent in at- 
tempting to make compatible the political 
unit which ruled the world and the religion 
of a small, agricultural state. Also incon. 
sistent was Livy's attempt to halt in its de. 
velopment a religion which had grown with 
the expansion of the Roman state and which 
had substituted an emotional, personal atti- 
tude toward the gods for the cold, legalistic 
attitude of the early Romans. 

The failure of every western culture can 
be attributed in no small part to the failure of 
its religious system. In the critical periods of 
Roman history the state officials tended to 
look to the past for spiritual guidance and to 
offer the masses a collective rather than a 
personal religious experience. 

Lawrence A. SprINGER 


The State College of Washington 


Notes 


1 Livy 25.1.6 (Hereafter all references are to Livy un 
less otherwise indicated). 

95.1.7. 

3 25.1.12. Cf. Fowler, W. W.: The Religious Experi 
ence of the Roman People 324-29; London, 1911. 

#25.3.13. 

5 25.5.4. 

25.7.5-6. 

7 24.47.15-16. 

8 5.19.6; Dionys. 4.27.7. 

9 Cic. de Leg. 2.28. Cf. Cic. de Net. Deor. 2.61. 

10 95.16. 

99.7.7-9. 

12 4.23.2. Cf. Plut. Marc. 28.2. 

13 29.10.4-5. 

4 99.12.8. 

18 25.12.9-10. The cult of Apollo had entered Rome 
not later than the middle of the fifth century (3.63.7; 
4-25.33; 4.29.7), and although Apollo had been “Ro 
manized™ by this time, still Livy seems to emphasize here 
the god's Greek origin. 

16 25.40.1-3. 

17 39.15-16. 

18 Horace (Carm. 3.6.1-4) has more positive advice to 
offer /.ugustus concerning the revival of Roman re 
licion: 
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Variatio in the Plinian Epistle 


ARLY In THE History of Greece we en- 

counter the letter as a means of com- 
munication. But almost as early as speech the 
letter outgrew its original function and be- 
came a tool of art as well as one of informa- 
tion. To perfect this art by offering both in- 
formation and entertainment in letters di- 
rected, originally or ultimately, to the public, 
remained for the Roman masters of epistolog- 
raphy, Cicero, Ovid, Fronto,—and Pliny. 

To Pliny the epistolary form was a natural 
vehicle for his stylistic ambition’ and the 
skill acquired and developed in the schools of 
rhetoric. Having made his debut as an ad- 
vocate at the age of eighteen,” he achieved his 
frst oratorical success in the centumviral 
court as an “adulescentulus adhuc” (1 18, 3). 
Among his teachers had been Quintilian 
(1 14, 9; vt 6, 3) and Nicetes Sacerdos from 
Smyrna (v1 6, 3), both outstanding men in 
their profession. And that he was not un- 
successful in imitating his great idol Cicero 
(1 5, 12; 1v 8, 4) may partly account for his 
renown.® 

Yet, to Pliny, rhetorical achievement 
meant more and, at the same time, perhaps 
less than it had meant to his teachers. On 
the one hand, as I hope to prove, Pliny must 
becredited with no less than the creation of a 
new art. On the other hand, this new art 
was not so far removed from the affairs of 
the world that it could have failed to reflect 
the great political changes of the time. 

Cato had defined the “orator” as a “vir 
bonus dicendi peritus," able freely to utter 
his convictions regardless of prevailing politi- 
cal trends. Under the tyrants of Pliny’s era, 
however, in the empire of the second century 
A.D., it had become highly advisable to agree 
with the ruler’s opinions, or, all-too-often, 
wholly to withdraw from the public platform 
to private recitations. The orator who had 
prided himself in accomplishment’ and erudi- 
tion’ had become a rhetorician whose reputa- 
tion was measured by the size of his audience 
and the noise of their applause.’ Small wonder 


then that the emphasis came to be on sensa- 
tionalism, extraordinary style, and egotistic 
pathos. This development appears clearly 
from a comparison of Pliny’s letters with that 
other great collection, the letters of Cicero. 
While these letters are about the affairs of 
his day, matters personal and political, and 
vary with their recipients,* Pliny addresses 
the public as a whole and speaks mainly and 
preferably about himself. Though Pliny 
adopts Cicero's precepts, he adapts them to 
his purposes. He instructs and encourages® 
his friends, actual and fictitious, about such 
matters as rhetoric or the pyblication of 
books; he entertains!’ them with stories about 
the lives and deaths of others, about natural 
and supernatural phenomena or about com- 
mon events; and—he tries to impress them 
with his own accomplishments as a lawyer, as 
an orator, as a poet, and as a gentleman- 
farmer." 

The great value of these letters for our in- 
sight into the everyday life of Pliny’s age is 
well-known. But their unique significance to 
the philologist lies in the extraordinary 
achievement of combining greatest simplicity 
with the subtle artificiality of rhetorical de- 
vices. This significance, too, has been pointed 
out before.” In this paper the attempt is 
made more fully to describe and anzlyze one 
of the devices used by Pliny, namely the 
rhetorical tool of “varietas,” that great 
remedy against “rerum similitudo et sati- 
etas."" Other famous writers and poets such 
as Livy, Horace, Tibullus, and Propertius 
and above all Cicero," had used it before 
him.'® But it is safe to say that Pliny has 
brought it to perfection. He succeeds in 
blending a colorful “varietas” of topic and 
style within the collection with the artful 
unity of the individual letter in the careful 
pattern of a glittering mosaic. 

Though all of the first nine books of Pliny’s 
letters'® offer valuable illustrations, Book IX 
is selected for representative analysis because 
it contains the largest number of letters and 
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thus probably the largest number of topics; 
and because, in view of its late date of pub- 
lication, it probably is the product of the 
author's fully developed technique. All refer- 
ences, unless otherwise indicated, will there- 
fore be to this book. 

While the poets, particularly Horace, had 
employed variatio mainly in choosing their 
meters, Pliny extended its use to vocabulary, 
style, contents, and arrangement. As to 
vocabulary we note that he gives a new mean- 
ing to ordinary words, introduces and adapts 
Greek terms, and even coins new ones." In 
his style we might find variatio in what has 
aptly been called Pliny’s “conscious blending 
of elements borrowed from _ accepted 
models,""'® and perhaps in the, often excessive, 
use of figures of speech for which he draws 
heavily on his avowed model, the great 
Cicero; e.g., he introduces anaphora into 
simple passages of quiet description and 
greatly outdoes Cicero in the use of ellipsis.'* 
True, this adroitness in exaggeration, though 
serving pointedness and subtlety, often ap- 
pears as an end in itself rather than a means 
to anend. Yet even this flaw—if a flaw it is— 
has enhanced, rather than impaired, the 
unique flavor of his art. 

For variatio in contents Quintilian recom- 
mends_ parekbasis,*® shifting from “‘laus 
hominum locorumque,”! to “descriptio re- 
gionum, “expositio quarundam rerum ges- 
and “laetitia fabularum.” Pliny 
not only adopted and developed these recom 
mendations, but took a decisive step forward 
by introducing an abundance of new topics, 
including ethics, history, literature, law, 
every-day life, and business. These topics can 
perhaps be classified as follows: (a) the private 
life, aspirations, and aims of the author 
(character, health, married life, family rela- 
tions, professional and official career, influence 
on friends, attitude toward slaves and freed- 
men, hobbies, love of nature, foibles, and 
home town); (b) character sketches of people 
living and dead; (c) general reflections; and 
(d) sensational events (strange natural phe- 
nomena and unusual occurrences in metropoli- 
tan Rome and other cities). This classification, 
arbitrary as it seems, has been traced by this 


writer throughout the whole of Pliny’s wor, 
and can perhaps be justified as follows, |p 
group (a) the “Plinian Epistle” still resembles 
the genuine letter in conveying personal jn. 
formation. Group (b) with its discussion of 
other literary men and civic personalities, ap 
proaches the essay which is fully reached in 
the impersonal reflections of group (c), and 
perfected in group (d) clearly designed tc 
maintain the interest of a reading public. It 
is in the conscious shifts between these groups 
that Pliny uses variatio with unequalled suc. 
cess. 

The first two letters are concerned with 
Pliny. Here he portrays himself as counseling 
one friend and enjoying another's corre 
spondence. Apparently because this exchange 
of letters seemed too ephemeral to our author, 
he continues in his third letter with a note of 
philosophical character in which he contrasts 
the immortality of fame with the brevity of 
life. As if expressing his hope to attain this 
fame as an orator, he adds a concise charac 
terization of one of his longer speeches (4). 

The next letter (5) is again philosophical 
the author, in a practical frame of mind, en 
larges upon the most advantageous manner 
for the governor of a province to do justice to 
all his subjects. Pride is the keynote of the 
subsequent three letters. This is true even 
for the first one of this group (6) with its 
argument against the Circensian games. For 
this letter, too, clearly serves as a mere back 
ground for a glorification of the writer’ 
power of concentration and eagerness to 
learn. In the second one (7) personal pride 
is combined with pride of possession, ex 
emplified by the affected description of two 
of Pliny’s villas near Lake Comum. In the 
third letter (8) his accomplishments in genera 
are stressed as well as his success as an author 
mentioned in contemporary writings. 

From this self-praise a character sketch (9 
leads to the praise of a dead friend—only t 
let us return to our Pliny in the next letter 
(10). We accompany him into the country, 
region quietly conducive to literary produc 
tion; thence back into another exhibition 
vanity (11), motivated on this occasion by 
his popularity in Rome and Gaul. The ner 
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liny’s work } etter (12) reveals Pliny as an amateur in pro- The subsequent epistle is again a character 
follows. In} gressive educational psychology. The subse- sketch in which the author in but a few 
Il resembles quent six epistles too are devoted to Pliny’s words ably portrays several personalities 
personal in} favorite topic, himself. We are reintroduced (28). But Pliny comes to the fore again in the 
iscussion of } to the author as a successful lawyer (13) and ensuing letter (29); after establishing, as the 
malities, ap | admonished to write only for fame (14). We ideal, perfection in one field rather than 
reached in} are then taken to the countryside, but we mediocrity in many fields, the author, ap- 
up (c), and} must listen to complaints that his reading and parently aware of his leaning toward the 
Jesigned to} writing are interrupted by tiresome tenants latter, asks that he not be criticized too 
g public. It} (;5) and his much cherished leisure by vin- rigorously. One may call philosophical the 
hese groups | tage time (16). Having returned to the de- following discussion on true liberality, which 
qualled suc | moralized, degenerate life of Rome’ (17), we he considers independent of the person of the 
are asked to admire the author's magnanimity __ recipient (30). But in the next two letters the 
erned with} tomembers of the demi-monde and other out- writer returns to himself, enjoying references 
s counseling | casts invited to attend his banquets as enter- _ to himself in a friend's book (31), and reveling 
ver’s corre} tainers. In the last letter of this group (18), in rare rural leisure (32). The contrast in 
is exchange | we witness with some embarrassment his those letters between life in the country and 
our author, } almost childish joy at seeing his works not life on the coast, between peaceful solitude 
th a note of only read but remembered. Pliny’s ever pres- and noisy excitement, between the ordinary 
he contrast: } ent vanity has been criticized by many a and the strange may be intended as the 
> brevity of} philologist as a literary shortcoming rather transition to the sensational tale of the tame 
) attain this} than a mere human weakness. But Pliny dolphin, the one and only instance of an ani- 
cise charac f shares his self-pleasing and_ self-pleased mal story in the nine volumes of letters (33). 
eches (4). ostentatio with such other great Roman With the exception of one (38), the next 
ilosophical: } writers as Horace; and, as philologists, we seven epistles deal again with Pliny. Always 
of mind, en | must be grateful for these “humanae in- mindful of how to show himself to greatest 
ous manner} firmitatis vitia”*> since it is these “vices” advantage, he plans to have a freedman recite 
Jo justice to} which help us in understanding the great. his poems, his own voice not being suitable 
note of th} After the lengthy display of egotism in for that purpose (34). Since this letter men- 
s true even the previous group, welcome variation is tions recitation, it was apparently written 
6) with its} offered by the character sketch otf as dis- in the city, which also explains his complaint 
games. For} tinguished a man as Verginius Rufus (19). of lack of time (35). To offset the hectic rush 
mere back | Back in the country at vintage time (20), the in Rome, our author next, lovingly and 
he writers} author appears in the novel role of an inter- minutely, describes a leisurely summer day on 
agerness t0} cessor exhorting a freedman’s former master his Tuscan estate (36), only to reappear as an 
‘sonal pride} to practice clemency (21). Continuing as it active and responsible man planning to in- 
session, e | were this trend of charity, he worries about — crease the production at another country seat 
tion of two | asick friend, not without varying the theme _ by reorganizing the management, an occupa- 
um. In the | by adding the friend's character sketch (22). tion which prevents him from showing the 
ts in gener | But in the following three letters Pliny is the customary courtesy to a friend taking office 
as an author J hero again: exulting in being compared with, (37). Having atoned for this slight by devot- 
ngs. and mistaken for, Tacitus (23); reminiscent ing an entire letter to another friend (38), 
1 sketch (9) | of his good advice and praising the friend Pliny in this character sketch turns toa young 
1d—only © | who has pardoned his freedman (24); com- man who, having been recommended to him, 
next lett } planing again about the impairment of his proves an accomplished author. The last two 
> country, f leisure by his many obligations (25). He letters take us again to the country, where 
ary produ’ } varies the professional theme by adding Pliny plans to enlarge and rebuild the temple 
xhibition 0 } philosophical discourses on the qualities of of Ceres on one of his estates for everybody's 
secasion by } good speakers (26); and continues this trend in enjoyment during the festival season of the 
|. The net | adiscussion of certain features of history (27). goddess (39), and where he spends a winter 
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day pleasantly in his Laurentine villa (40). 

We have found variatio in Pliny’s vocabu- 
lary, in his style, and in the contents of the 
letters. But the most significant use of this 
device is probably that in the arrangement of 
the letters, which in itself conveys to us im- 
portant psychological insight. We have seen 
that in using variatio Pliny deftly varies the 
locale of the activities described, the number 
of persons involved, their status in life and 
society, and even their ages. He understands 
how (and apparently prefers) to produce 
variety by the refined and exquisite method of 
small and hardly perceptible transitions rather 
than by brusque changes. Since most letters 
deal only with one topic each, this variatio is 
achieved not within the several letters, but 
by the arrangement of topics within the 
several books. 

That Pliny applied this technique con- 
sciously is indicated by the clearly noticeable 
shift in the spaces occupied by the szveral 
subjects throughout the nine books. Charac- 
ter sketches (about one sixth of the total) and 
general reflections gradually decrease in ap- 
parent proportion to the steady growth of his 
popularity which, he obviously feels, entitles 
him to devote increasing attention to his own 
person. In fact, ultimately, two thirds of the 
available space is occupied by material re- 
ferring to himself. At the same time sensa- 
tional events are used in slowly rising num- 
bers to furnish the required back-drop, while 
detracting less from his self-contemplation 
than does the occupation with other persons 
(character sketches) or with matters of real 
significance (general reflections).”® 

Pliny’s letters, purporting to serve the 
sober demands of actual correspondence’ and 
yet so full of poetic life and suspense, defy 
classification both in traditional categories and 
under a new name. Approaching what was 
later called “causeries” or “feuilletons” and 
alternating with simple stories, anecdotes or 
semi-scientific dissertations, they have never 
found a common designation. We are com- 
pelled therefore to identify this new art form 
by that name borrowed from it by the 
journalism of a later era, the name of the 
“Plinian Epistle.” For never has its creator 


been surpassed, never has a whole collection 
of such “letters” claimed similar success. No 
less a philologist than Theodor Mommsen* 
has commended Pliny’s work as a model fo, 
the composition of private letters of any kind 

All ages have known writers and would-be 
poets who forfeited lasting fame and affection 
by conscious self-praise. There were few who 
were closer to this fate than Pliny. But in 
art even vice may become virtue if carried to 
perfection. So great was his skill in seeming 
casual’ where he planned success, in pleasing 
others where he pleased himself, in varying 
patterns where patterns would betray, that 

e—that rather mediocre writer —has in the 
end achieved the great aim of his life—im 
mortality. 

Almost two thousand years after his death, 
Pliny is as alive to us as any writer of our 
time. Publishers in both hemispheres, in New 
York and Boston as well as in London and 
Paris, compete with ever newer and better 
annotated editions of his work. The wealth of 
his thoughts and the beauty of his style have 
given him literary distinction. But it is his 
almost timeless judgment which, honoring 
the changing patterns of history and founded 
on unchanging values, has made Pliny : 
“modern” to his contemporaries, as well as to 
us and countless generations to ccine. “Sum 
ex iis,” he says, “qui mirer antiquos: non 
tamen, ut quidam, temporum nostrorum in 
genia despicio.” In this unique and superior 
sense, the very fundament of his greatness 
was—variatio. 

Jonanna Goetz 

University of California 


Notes 


'Cf. v 8.2: “Me autem nihil aeque ac diuturnitats 
amor et cupido sollicitat.” 

2 Cf. v 8.8. 

3 Cf, Martial 10.19; Macrobius, Sat. 5.1.7; Sid 
Apollinaris 1.1.7; 8.10.3; Cassiodorus, Chron. sb 
Traiano. 

4 Quint. 12.1.1. See also Quint. Prooem. g: “Oratorea 
autem instituimus illum perfectum, qui esse nisi 
bonus non potest; ideoque non dicendi modo eximun 
in eo facultatem sed omnes animi virtutes exigimus.” 
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Battle Scenes in the Iliad 


Right hardy of heart would he be who would then be 
glad, seeing the battle, and not distressed. 


‘6 AR-MINDED Homer will have 

no place among the authors to be 
read in school or college.** This statement was 
recently made bya scholar—obviously not a 
classicist —who had been asked for his opinion 
of what should be the literary content of a 
curriculum directed toward developing in- 
ternational harmony. One might leave the 
refutation of it to time and to faculties un- 
willing to deprive their students of acquaint- 
ance with the earliest existing work of 
European literature, which, in its own line, 
has never been surpassed. However, the fact 
that battle scenes occupy so much of the 
Iliad does appear to have produced an im- 
pression, fairly wide-spread, that Homer 
glorifies war. This is voiced in comparisons of 
Vergil’s loathing for war with Homer's 
T. R. Glover says:? “When 
Homer is busy with a battle, he is absorbed 
init; he thinks of it all the time and of nothing 
dlse.... he deals every blow he describes, 
and exults whenever the blow does its work.” 
A brief examination of some passages will be 
enough to prove, I think, not only that 
Homer is conscious of much that is far 
away from the battlefield, either in space or 
in time, but also that he succeeds, often with 
one simple but poignant phrase, in making 
his audience equally aware, so enhancing the 
pathos or the tragedy of the moment. War, in 
the Iliad, is a frightening and sorrowful 
thing. Like all terrifying experiences, it is a 
searching test of character, and he who bears 
himself nobly deserves high honor; but war 
itself is horrible. 

Not one of the nineteen Homeric epithets, 
listed in Liddell and Scott, for the word 
bolemos, war, suggests “battle-glee."’ Among 
them are: savage, bloody, ruthless, causing 
many tears, destructive, man-wasting, loath- 
some, baneful, ruinous, causing bitter pain. 
The adjective kudianvira. bringing men glory, 


Il. 13.343 f. 


is used with mache, battle, but also with 
agore, the assembly——the two places where, 
in Homeric times, a man’s ability became evi- 
dent to his fellows. 

With Ares, god of war, are associated the 
epithets miaiphonos, defiling with murder, 
and brotoloigos, ruin of mankind. Zeus says 
to him: (v, 890-1) “Most hated by me are 
you of the gods who hold Olympus, for al- 
ways strife is dear to you, and wars, and 
battles.” 

It is probably the extraordinary vividness 
of the combat scenes that has given an im- 
pression that Homer exulted in the events of 
battle. Seymour refers to a statement made by 
Napoleon that “in reading the Iliad he felt 
every moment that Homer was a warrior 
himself,’ and also comments on the anatomi- 
cal and physiological knowledge evinced in 
the descriptions of wounds and the different 
ways in which a man may fall. Such vividness, 
however, is one of the most constant charac- 
teristics of the Greek epic. It is equally ap- 
parent when Achilles, greatest of all the 
fighters at Troy, is shown as an amateur 
musician and bard. With Patroclus for his 
only listener, he sings of the brave deeds of 
heroes, playing a lyre that is no ordinary in 
strument, but a masterpiece of construction, 
and feeling its response to his touch with keen 
artistic enjoyment. Another picture, which 
no one can forget, is of Hector, laughing as he 
takes off the helmet that had frightened his 
baby, and then tossing the happy boy in the 
air and kissing him. 

The poet that makes his audience see every- 
thing so clearly—even to the flies that gather 
about a milk-pail—does not shrink from 
showing the hideous sights on a battlefield. 
But he never lingers over them. We who take 
our Homer from the printed page experience a 
shock at the sight, made all too vivid, of 
what one sword-thrust can do to a human 
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body. Horrified, we stop, and perhaps reread 
the words with increasing revulsion. But if we 
had been listening, in the poet's audience, 
this delay, or repetition, would have been 
impossible; our attention would have been 
instantly carried forward to another picture. 
Indeed, the exact description of a wound is 
given often in a single line—in two or three, 
at the most. Then follows, quite regularly, 
one of the expressions that announce death, 
and dispel the picture of physical ugliness 
with a solemn finality, bringing emotional 
relief. “Darkness came over his eyes” is one; 
and among others we find: “Death enfolded 
him,” “He fell, and life was gone.” “The 
dark cloud of death wrapped him round,” 
“Then overtook him onrushing death and 
Doom invincible.” 

Most significant is the relatively small 
number of lines in any battle scene that de- 
scribe the actual process of fighting. The first 
book to be entirely given over to events on 
the field is Five, in which Diomedes is the 
hero. As it begins, Athena impels him toward 
the spot where the struggle is fiercest, putting 
courage in his heart, and daring, and causing 
fire to flash from helmet and shield. In the 
end, he has wounded even Ares and stopped, 
for a time, further slaughter by the god who 
is the “ruin of mankind.”’ Yet of the gog 
verses in Book Five less than two hundred 
tell of incidents of actual fighting—blows, 
wounds, and death. In the other 718, we 
find three scenes between divinities in heaven 
(all of them containing touches of comedy), 
eight similes, and numerous brief passages 
that make us realize that the man just slain is 
not merely a soldier dead on the battlefield, 
but an individual whose hopes have been cut 
off and whose family will never entirely re- 
cover from his loss. But most important are 
the fairly long scenes between warriors in the 
fight, or on the edge of it, in which their 
personal characteristics are revealed—gener- 
ally, by what they themselves say in moments 
of stress. 

Three of the similes will suffice to indicate 
how the poet draws our thoughts far away 
from the battle in order that we may return 
to it with heightened awareness. In lines 84- 
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92: “Thus they strove in mighty combat, and 
you would not know on which side Diomedes 
was fighting, whether for Trojans o 
Achaeans. For he rushed over the plain like 
a river, swollen in flood by storms, when its 
rising torrent sweeps away all dykes; strongly 
as they have been built, they cannot hold jt 
back, nor can the walls that guard the fruit 
ful orchards hold back its sudden onslaught 
when the deluge of rain pours down, and the 
noble works of mighty men are overthrown,” 
In 499-504: “As the wind drives the chaf 
along the threshing-floor, when farm-hands 
ply the winnowing fan, and golden Demeter 
takes out the grain, while the chaff is blown 
away in white heaps—so the Achaeans wer 
covered with white dust, beaten up by their 
horses’ hooves till it rose in a cloud toward 
the shining sky.** And in 522-6: “There they 
stayed, motionless, like clouds massed upon 
mountain tops, when all the air is still.” 

In the first 75 lines of Book Five, four 
Trojans, each slain by a different Greek 
warrior, are individualized in such a way ast 
emphasize the tragedy of war, rather thar 
“battle-glee.”” “There was a Trojan name 
Dares, a man of wealth and noble character, 
priest of Hephaestus; he had two sons 
Phegeus and Idaeus, both skilled in even 
kind of battle.’ So the poet begins, turnin; 
our thoughts to the father, who has so much 
at stake. These alle warriors are in a chariot 
which gives them an advantage over Dio 
medes, who is now on foot, but he soon kill 
one of them. Hephaestus, however, intervene: 
to save the other, making him invisible ani 
removing him from the field, “‘so that the ol 
father may not be entirely bereft.” Its 
Menelaus who brings down Scamandrius,: 
man who was keen for the chase, truly : 
mighty hunter. He had been taught } 
Artemis herself to shoot unerringly all wil 
beasts that the mountain forest breeds. “Bu 
no help to him now was Artemis, the archer 
goddess, nor that skill with the bow in whit 
he excelled.” The third is a craftsman’s so 
who, surpassing his father, has made all kins 
of wondrous things, “for Pallas Athena love: 
him beyond other men.” He had even bu: 
the shapely vessels with which Paris sai 
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to Greece. No thought had he then that his 
work would be the cause of utter ruin, bring- 
ing destruction to Troy and death to himself. 
There was also Pedaeus, a son of Antenor. 
His mother was a slave girl, but Antenor’s 
wife, high-born Theano, “brought him up 
with the same loving care she gave to her own 
children, doing this for her husband's sake.” 

In telling of these Trojans, who fall early 
in the battle, the poet gives us vivid glimpses 
of the life from which war has taken them. 
They were members of a people who honored 
the gods and were loved by them, who en- 
joyed sport and became proficient in it, who 
excelled in craftsmanship, and whose family 
life had cultivated sympathy and gentleness. 

Brief characterizations of this type are not 
made up of lines that appear elsewhere; 
which is significant, because they are fol- 
lowed, in each case, by one of the several, 
but often repeated, announcements of death. 
In Homeric battle, a fatal wound may cause 
death at once, or after a short delay, but the 
man who dies—if we are told anything more 
about him than his father’s name—is an in- 
dividual, not exactly like anyone else. Such 
passages are found in the accounts of the 
First and the Third Battles only. The short 
account of the Second occupies only a portion 
of Book Eight, and is concerned chiefly with 
the intervention of Zeus; and the Fourth 
Battle, in which Achilles at last enters the 
feld again, gives no space to minor characters. 

In the Third Battle, Diomedes slays the 
two sons of Merops, who were among the 
bravest men of the entire nation. Merops 
himself was a seer and excelled all others in 
prophecy. He had told his sons not to go to 
war, but they would not listen to him. Thus 
briefly is a tragedy of fatherhood revealed. 
Antenor also lost another son at this time. 
Iphidamas, in spite of his Trojan birth, was a 
Thracian at heart. When a baby, he had been 
taken to fertile Thrace and reared there by 
Antenor’s friend, Cisseus. And when he had 
grown to glorious manhood, he chose it for 
his permanent home, wooing his foster- 
father’s daughter, and winning her with rich 
gifts. The wedding was scarcely over when 
the Greeks attacked Troy, and Iphidamas 
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went to fight for the land of his birth and its 
people. There he “died a pitiful death, far 
from the bride he had just wedded, with 
whom he had had so little time for joy.” 

Other victims are of interest because of 
their connection with more important per- 
sons. Othryoneus had only recently come to 
Troy and asked Priam for “the most beautiful 
of his daughters, Cassandra.”’ He brought no 
bridal gifts, but made a mighty promise—that 
he would drive the Greeks away from Troy. 
Winning Priam’s consent, he went con- 
fidently to battle, only to be overthrown by 
Idomeneus. The same Greek killed Alcathous, 
who had for his wife the eldest daughter of 
Anchises, Hippodameia, whom her father 
and mother loved most of all their girls, for 
no Trojan maid could equal her in beauty or 
intelligence or skillful handiwork. Especially 
interesting, because of the light thrown on 
incidents in Troy, is the account of the death 
of the two sons of Antimachus at the hands 
of Agamemnon. They implore him not to kill 
them, but to hold them for ransom, which 
their father will send from his great wealth. 
(In Homeric warfare, as Samuel E. Bassett has 
pointed out, to beg for one’s life is a sign of 
cowardice.) Then we are told more about this 
father. Gold he has in abundance, and other 
treasure, given him by Paris, who bought his 
support in refusing to surrender Helen. Upon 
arriving, the Greeks sent an embassy into 
Troy, offering to withdraw their army. if 
Helen was restored. At the head of this em- 
bassy were Menelaus and Odysseus, and 
Antimachus seized the opportunity to go even 
farther than Paris had demanded. Disregard- 
ing honor and the rights of ambassadors, he 
proposed that the Trojans, now that they 
had Menelaus in their power, should put an 
end to all trouble by killing him at once. 

To return to the consideration of Book Five, 
we discover that the first of the three scenes 
where divinities are together comes near the 
middle, and the other two, which are almost 
consecutive, come at the end. The prowess of 
Diomedes leads ¢o the first passage (330-430); 
the second (711~77) results from the tem- 
porary success of Hector and causes the re- 
turn of Diomedes to the center of the stage, 
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and this leads to the concluding scene among 
the gods (846-go9). 

After the eager efforts in battle of Pan- 
darus, whom Aeneas helped, but could not 
save, Aeneas himself was stunned and would 
have been killed, if his goddess-mother, 
Aphrodite, had not thrown her arms about 
him and covered him with a fold of her shining 
robe, as she started to carry him to safety. 
But Diomedes followed, hurling a spear which 
wounded her in the wrist, so that she screamed 
and dropped her son. Anxiety for him is pre- 
cluded by the brief statement that Apollo 
took him away, and we continue with 
Aphrodite, who has never felt pain and 
knows not how to bear it, but is frantic to 
get home, where no mortal can reach her. 
She implores Ares to lend his chariot, and 
Iris drives her up to heaven, where Aphrodite, 
sobbing, flings herself in her mother’s lap. 
Dione’s comforting arms go round this 
goddess who has run home like a little girl 
struck by some bad boy. “Who did this to 
you?” Dione asks. ““What one of the children 
of heaven was so rash, and so foolish, as to 
hurt you, dear child, as if you were doing 
anything naughty?” However, when she 
learns that a mortal is to blame, she tells her 
daughter to be brave and bear it. Men have 
made other divinities suffer—even savage 
Ares, and Hera, and the awe-inspiring God 
of the Dead. As for Diomedes, let him take 
care! If he goes on fighting with gods, some- 
thing will be sure to happen to him. By this 
suggestion, along with the “first aid” that 
Dione applies, Aphrodite is comforted. 

Athena and Hera have been watching, and 
they now begin to joke about the incident. 
With a gesture toward Aphrodite, Athena 
says to Zeus, “She’s been trying to get 
another Greek woman for those Trojans she 
loves so. much. She was coaxing one, and 
caressing her, and that’s how she got her 
pretty hand scratched.’ Smiling, Zeus calls 
Aphrodite and tells her to leave war to those 
who understand it—Ares and Athena. She 
can keep herself busy with marriage and love. 

We return then to the battlefield and find 
Apollo calling Ares to come to the aid of the 
Trojans. He complies, taking the form of a 


man, but is recognized by other gods, of 
course, and also by Diomedes, to whom 
Athena has granted more than mortal vision 
for this day. But when Hera sees the Greeks 
being forced back by Ares, at Hector’s side, 
she seeks Athena, and together they go to 
Zeus to ask authority to stop him. The de. 
tailed description of their preparations in- 
dicates the importance of their mission and 
has a glowing beauty of its own. They will 
ride up to the highest heaven in Hera’s 
chariot, which she hastens to make ready 
with the help of Hebe. The axle-tree is of 
iron and the wheels of bronze, but all the 
other parts are of gold or silver, cunningly 
wrought and minutely described. In anxious 
haste Hera herself puts golden frontlets on the 
horses and leads them under the golden yoke, 
Meanwhile, Athena had slipped off the linen 
robe, which her own hands had made and 
embroidered, to put on the tunic of Zeus and 
“arm herself for the weeping work of war.” 
On her shoulders she throws his terrible 
aegis, in which Discord is woven, and Valor, 
and heart-freezing Rout, and surrounding 
them all a great border of Panic. Raising her 
mighty spear, she steps into the dazzling 
chariot, which Hera drives through heaven's 
gates to the highest ridge of Olympus, where 
eus sits alone. “Will you be angry,” she 
asks, “if I smite Ares and drive him from the 
field?”’ “Send Athena,” Zeus answers, “she 
knows how to drive pain past his defenses.” 
Hera whips her horses, and the chariot flies 
between earth and sky; one leap of the horses 
takes it as far as a watcher on the mountain 
can see across the waves to the horizon. 
Then Hera causes new courage to flame up 
in the heart of every Greek, and Diomedes, 
spurred by Athena, attains his highest 
triumph. As a whirlwind, after stifling heat, 
suddenly fills the air with darkness and drives 
a great black mass across the sky, so black 
Ares is seen to blow through the darkening 
clouds up to high heaven, while his cry of 
pain rings frighteningly through the air. To 
the men this is a moment of awesome victory. 
But to the gods the behavior of Ares is 
ludicrous and somewhat disgraceful. No 
where is the difference between man’s and 
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god's experience and viewpoint more strik- 
ingly presented. Always it is the men who 
suffer more, and who show greater courage 
and dignity; the gods are overwhelming be- 
cause of their power and immortality, but 
magnificent only in appearance. Ethically 
they are seldom admirable, and often deserve 
contempt. Very seldom in the poem does a 
wounded soldier groan or cry out in pain. 
Now, brutal Ares, dispenser of violence, 
feels a spear driven into his own body, and 
he lets out a howl as loud as the shout of 
ten thousand men and rushes from the battle- 
field. Straight to Zeus he goes, to complain of 
Diomedes and of Athena. “If my swift feet 
had not brought me away,” he says, “there 
is no knowing what I might have had to 
suffer among those horrible corpses.” That 
laughter-loving Aphrodite should not bear a 
wound with heroism was only to be ex- 
pected, but for Ares to come wailing to his 
father is ignominious, and Zeus gives him no 
sympathy. “Don’t sit there whining,” he 
says, “I hate you and your love of strife and 
battle. However, I will put an end to your 
suffering, for you are my son. But for that, 
you would long ago have been ranked below 
all other divinities for the destruction you 
cause.” 

Already we have seen that many lines in 
Book Five lead our thoughts to something 
other than blows, wounds, and death, al- 
though the paths along which they travel 
start from the battlefield. But more significant 
~and, indeed, most characteristically Ho- 
meric--are the passages that reveal the nature 
of some individual. In these we come to 
know Diomedes, the Greek hero of this part 
of the battle, and three warriors of the Trojan 
side—Pandarus, Aeneas, and Sarpedon. 
Others are mentioned in passing—Agamem- 
non, Ajax and Odysseus, as well as Hector— 
but do not play an important part at this 
time. 

Sarpedon, son of Zeus, and an important 
Trojan ally, makes his first appearance in this 
book when the ranks of the Trojans are 
falling back, and he cries out, “Hector, where 
is the courage you once had? You used to say 
you would hold the city without army or 


allies, alone with your brothers and kinsmen. 
Not one of them can I see now. They slink 
away, cowering like dogs before a iion. But 
we do the fighting, we who came as allies. 
From faraway Lycia I came, where I left my 
wife and my baby son and all that is mine. 
There is nothing the Greeks can take from 
me, yet I lead my men into battle. But you 
stand there and do not even urge your men 
to drive the foe from your own land.” This 
stings Hector, who at once hastens to rally 
the Trojans. Sarpedon comes face to face with 
a son of the great Heracles. They throw their 
spears at the same moment; the Greek is 
killed, but he has wounded Sarpedon, who is 
carried from the field by his friends and laid 
under an oak. He lies there unconscious “un- 
til the north wind breathes upon him and 
brings back life to his fainting spirit.” In 
Book Twelve he reappears and takes an im- 
portant part in the Third Battle. 

Diomedes also is wounded, even earlier in 
the fight; but, as happens regularly in Homer, 
the Greek is stronger and more courageous 
than the Trojan. With an arrow in his right 
shoulder, he walks to his chariot, where 
Sthenelus is waiting for him and holding the 
reins. “Jump down,” he says, “and pull out 
this arrow.” Sthenelus is quick to obey; and 
although the blood shoots up from the 
wound, Diomedes gives it no further atten- 
tion, but after a prayer to Athena, dashes 
back into the fight. 

More space is given to Pandarus, who 
makes his final appearance at this time. He is a 
young prince from Lycia, whom Athena 
chose, in Book Four, as the man whose im- 
petuous nature and fine marksmanship would 
make him respond most readily to her 
prompting that he shoot Menelaus and win 
the gratitude of all Troy. In this way she 
caused the truce to be broken by the Trojans, 
who because of that are doomed, by their 
own oath and prayer, to final defeat. In the 
excitement of the battle that begins at once, 
Pandarus seems to have given no thought to 
the serious consequences of his act, or to his 
own responsibility. He is impulsive and 
daring, and entirely without sophrosyne— 
a quality which there is evidence that Homer 
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estimated highly, though he does not use the 
word. Yet Pandarus is very likeable. When 
Diomedes becomes conspicuous on the field, 
Pandarus is quick to take aim, and wounds 
him in the shoulder. Immediately he cries, 
“Forward, brave Trojans! The best of the 
Achaeans has been shot, and I declare he will 
not last long.” But soon Diomedes is fighting 
again, and more furiously. Aeneas goes look- 
ing for Pandarus. “Where is your bow,” he 
asks, “and your winged arrows, and your 
glory? for you have no rival in your own land 
or here in Troy. Take aim at this man, and 
raise a prayer to Zeus, that you may put an 
end to the slayer of so many valiant Trojans.” 
Pandarus answers in thirty-seven lines, at 
the end of which we know him well. If it is 
really Diomedes, he says, and not some god in 
his form, then at least a god is near, protecting 
him; otherwise the arrow of Pandarus would 
have brought him down. Bitter is this young 
warrior’s regret that he came to Troy with- 
out chariot and horses. The king, his father, 
has eleven fine new chariots, unused and 
carefully kept, with coverings spread over 
them; and for each there is a pair of horses 
champing barley in the stable. Over and over 
again the old king urged him to go to Troy in 
his own chariot and take a place among the 
leaders. Now Pandarus wishes he had done 
so. But then he could not bear the thought of 
exposing his horses to hardship. Where so 
many would be crowded together, it might 
not be easy to get much fodder—and his 
horses had been used to having plenty. “So 
I came on foot,” he continues, “trusting in 
my arrows, but they have not helped me. Al- 
ready I have hit two of the foremost leaders, 
Diomedes and Menelaus, hit them fairly 
and drawn blood, but it only spurred them 
on. It was bad luck for me when I took my 
bow from its peg and came to Troy to do 
Hector a favor. If I live to go home and set 
eyes on my own country, and my wife, and 
my fine high house, then any stranger may 
come in and chop off my head, if I don’t 
break this bow and fling it in the blazing fire, 
for it has been no use to me here at all.” 
Aeneas invites Pandarus into his chariot, 
which is drawn by horses of a famous breed. 


“Come and see what they can do,” he says, 
“Take the whip and drive them yourself, and 
I'll do the fighting.” But Pandarus under 
stands horses too well to accept. They would 
miss the hand and voice of their master. Let 
Aeneas drive, and Pandarus will attack 
Diomedes, this time with a spear. It goes 
straight through the Greek’s shield, and 
Pandarus cries, “A hit! right through the 
side! You won't last long now. I’ve won!” 
The next moment he is dead. Three lines 
describe the blow. Then we read: “He fell 
from the chariot, with a great clanging of the 
armor that flashed so brightly, and the 
spirited horses shied. Life and valor were 
gone.” Three lines for the blow that killed 
him, but over a hundred for the scene with 
Aeneas, in which we came to know Pandarus, 
and also learned of the wife and the old father 
to whom he would not return. 

There are more passages in Book Five 
which might be cited; but these are enough 
to prove that the poet’s interest is less in 
battle than in men, and in men less as warriors 
than as human beings. A brief summary of 
the First Battle as a whole will confirm this. 
In the first fifteen lines of Book Three the two 
armies move forward on the Trojan plain. 
Then Paris steps in front of the battle-line, 
and all the rest of the book is given over to 
events connected with his engagement in 
single combat with Menelaus. The combat 
itself occupies thirty-two lines, and includes 
two prayers and three blows. In this book 
the character of Paris is revealed, and con 
trasted with Hector’s; Helen and her regret 
that she ever came to Troy are made known; 
and we learn something of the impression 
made on Trojans by Agamemnon, Menelaus 
and Odysseus. Book Four begins with a scene 
on Olympus, where Zeus proposes ending 
the war and saving Troy, but is violently op- 
posed by Hera, after which Athena goes 
down to make Pandarus break the truce, and 
the real commencement of the battle occupies 
the last 122 lines of the book. Book Five ends 
with the removal of Ares from the field, and 
only the first seventy-one lines of Book Six 
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Publius Ventidius—Neglected 
Roman Military Hero 


NE oF THE MOST BRILLIANT Careers In 
CO) Roman history was that of Publius 
Ventidius. Among the historians and biogra- 
phers of Imperial Rome his name was famous 
as belonging to the man who rose from ob- 
scurity and poverty to the consulate and the 
highest honors of the Roman state. While 
dozens of monographs celebrate the military 
prowess of Caesar and Pompey, there have 
been few articles concerning the exploits of 
Ventidius—the man Plutarch praised as “the 
only man that has ever yet triumphed over 
the Parthians.” Seldom mentioned in class- 
room or text, the name of Ventidius has been 
all but forgotten by historians. The time has 
come to rescue from obscurity the fame of one 
of Rome’s most savacious and daring military 
heroes. 

No less than twenty-six ancient writers 
make mention of Publius Ventidius or Publius 
Ventidius Bassus, but the essential details of 
his exciting life are supplied by Aulus Gellius, 
Cassius Dio, and Appian; supplemented by 
numerous references in Cicero’s correspond- 
ence, Plutarch’s Life of Antony, Frontinus’ 
Strategems and other works.' 

Few modern writers have dealt with the 
career of Ventidius. A twelve page article in 
Philologus (1892) by Eduard Schmidt is the 
most helpful modern account of his early 
career, but it touches only briefly on the 
Parthian campaigns and thus lacks complete- 
ness. The three most important works men- 
tioning him published in the twentieth cen- 
tury are doubtless Syme’s Roman Revolution 
(1939); Debevoise’s Political History of Par- 
thia (1937); and Vol. x of the Cambridge 
Ancient History (1934). But these recent 
works refer to him only obliquely, or in passing, 
and do not give any straightforward account 
of his amazing career.” 

Almost nothing is known of his parentage, 
boyhood and youth, and even his name is the 
subject of argument. No contemporary or 


official source gives him the cognomen Bassus, 
which occurs only in the late Latin authors 
Gellius, Eutropius, and Rufius Festus. Thus 
almost all modern authors avoid the use of the 
cognomen Bassus.* 

Publius Ventidius was born probably g1 
go B.c. in Asculum. He was from an ancient 
Picene family. The decisive event of his early 
years came in 89 when his home town was 
sacked by Pompeius Strabo during the War 
of the Italian Allies. Gellius writes that when 
Pompeius Strabo took Asculum, he and his 
mother (nothing is known of his father) were 
made prisoners. The babe lay in his mother’s 
lap when she was carried in Pompey’s tri- 
umphal procession. This was the ultimate 
disgrace for a Roman—such was the in- 
auspicious beginning of a fabulously success- 
ful career.4 

As Ventidius grew up, Gellius says, he 
earned a poor living by undertaking to furnish 
mules and wagons for those magistrates who 
went forth from Rome to administer the 
provinces. It was doubtless a dirty and 
sweaty job, and this profession was never 
forgotten by his political enemies in later 
years. The Roman nobility, as is well known, 
looked down on all manual labor, and so they 
poked derisive fun at the ex-mule-driver. 
Gellius has preserved a lampoon which was 
perhaps shouted by the street urchins as 
Ventidius was carried in his triumphal chari- 
ot Nam mulos qui fricabat, consul factus est. 
But it seems doubtful whether he himself 
drove mules very long. He’ was perhaps, like 
Mamurra, an army contractor. Pliny writes 
that he also served as a common soldier in the 
ranks. Whether as soldier or contractor, he 
became known to Caesar whom he accom- 
panied across the Alps when Caesar began 
his campaign against the Gauls. Unfor- 
tunately he is not mentioned in Caesar's 
commentaries, and this makes it likely that 
he was not in a position above centurion dur- 
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ing the Gallic Wars. In these campaigns and 
the following Civil War he evidently exe- 
cuted his duties so to the satisfaction of his 
master, that he became one of Caesar's favor- 
ites. When the dictator reorganized the senate 
in 45 B.c., he was made a tribune of the plebs 
and given a seat in the enlarged Roman 
senate. 

After the Ides of March the chief lieu- 
tenants of the murdered Caesar flocked to 
Antony. Cicero writes that Ventidius was 
to be numbered among Antony’s adherents 
by mid-summer, 44 B.c. As a reward for his 
service to Antony, Ventidius, now in his 
late forties, was designated praetor in 43. The 
consul, Antony, probably stayed in Rome 
throughout the summer of 44. Then he set 
out for Brundisium on October 9, proposing 
to pick up four of the Macedonian legions 
there and march with them to oppose De- 
cimus Brutus at Mutina in northern Italy. 
The sources are somewhat confusing and 
vague about Ventidius, but it seems prob- 
able that Antony had sent him in the late 
summer of 44 into Campania and Lucania to 
collect troops from the Caesarian veterans 
colonized there. Schmidt's brilliant analysis 
of Cicero’s letters has clarified this point.® 

Nothing is known of his activities during 
the late months of 44 and the early part of 
43. He did not go north in December 44 with 
Antony to Gallia Cisalpina, but Cicero's 
twelfth Philippic shows that early in 43 
Ventidius chose to remain in his native 
Picenum raising recruits for Antony in this 
populous and martial territory. He had three 
veteran legions under his command, had con- 
trol of Ancona, and was on his way to Rimini 
in order to hinder the march of the republican 
general Pansa. Whether he waited at Rimini 
or moved closer to Antony before the decisive 
battle at Mutina is a difficult problem. This 
battle between Antony and Pansa, April 
21, 43 B.c., resulted in Antony's decisive 
defeat and flight westward. If one accepts 
Schmidt’s suggestion that Ventidius was 
north of Picenum, it makes his remarkable 
march, a march which gained him great fame 
in antiquity, more plausible.’ 

The most famous forced march of an- 


tiquity, that of Caesar from Corfinium to 
Brundisium to cut off Pompey, was only 390 
miles in 16 days—or 24 miles per day. But if 
Ventidius had been in Picenum he would 
have had a ten days’ march of 4co miles, or 
40 miles a day, to make from Picenum to his 
meeting place with Antony at Vada—and 
that without any rest. Now only rested 
cavalry could have performed this march 
ascribed to Ventidius, and thus Schmidt sug- 
gests that he was somewhat north of Pice- 
num (nothing says he wasn't), perhaps in 
Faventia when the battle of Forum Gallorum 
occurred. There receiving news of Antony’s 
defeat, perhaps in the night of April 22, 
43 B.c., he was forced to come to a rapid de- 
cision. Unable to march by the ordinary roads 
westwards, for they were held by the legiti- 
mists, the daring commander decided to march 
directly over the Apennines without keeping 
to any road.* 

While the senators were decreeing. out: 
lawry for him and Antony, he was marching 
west to join his commander. The juncture was 
effected at Vada Sabatia in the Ligurian Alps 
just west of Genoa about the 3rd of May. The 
two revolutionary armies marched to Forum 
Julii and encamped close to the Gallic legions 
of Lepidus, who was afraid to commence hos: 
tilities. The strength of Antony’s army was 
not despised by Lepidus, and the tremendous 
importance of Ventidius’ forced march be- 
comes apparent. The joining of his troops to 
Antony's at Vada gave the defeated new 
hope and new strength. Schmidt considers 
this the decisive event in the whole war, and 
Ventidius the key figure in the War of 
Mutina, a position seldom granted him by 
recent historians.* 

The rest of this story is well known. The 
soldiers of Lepidus and those of Antony frat- 
ernized, and the strong Caesarian sympathies 
of officers and men soon caused Antony and 
Lepidus to peacefully join their forces on 
May 30. Late in July Pollio and Plancus joined 
the coalition with more legions, and this size: 
able coalition army now moved back into 
Italy. 

Octavian, betraying the senate, met An- 
tony and Lepidus in conference on a small is 
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land in a river near Bononia. After two days 
of concentrated diplomacy, the fate of the 
Roman world was sealed. The Triumvirate 
of Antony, Octavian, and Lepidus was de- 
cided upon for a five year period, and the rul- 
ers rewarded Ventidius handsomely for his 
services. Antony persuaded the young Caesar 
to resign the consulship he had seized. The 
rest of the year 43 was given to Ventidius as 
consul suffectus. His activities as consul dur- 
ing the pitiless proscriptions are—perhaps 
fortunately—not known, but he was prob- 
ably in Transalpine Gaul.!° 

After Philippi Octavian’s position in Italy 
steadily became more precarious. Cities bil- 
leted by his soldiers rose up in arms, and his 
own soldiers grumbled that he was betraying 
them. Lucius Antonius retired to Praeneste 
and open war flared between the Antonians 
and Caesarians. Octavian and his general 
Agrippa were in desperate straits, but the 
Antonians were separated by distance and 
divided in counsel. Pollio had seven legions 
in Gallia Cisalpina. Ventidius and Calenus 
had a large force in Transalpine Gaul. But 
Antony was still away in the East. Ventidius 
and the other generals, lacking specific in- 
structions from Antony, were suspicious of 
Lucius and Fulvia, Antony’s wife. That is 
the only excuse which can be given for their 
erratic movements in this Perusine War." 

Late in 42 Lucius marched on Rome and 
took it. Then he advanced northward, hoping 
to effect a junction with Ventidius and Pollio. 
Salvidienus, the Caesarian general who had 
gone to Spain earlier in the year, now was re- 
called by Octavian. Salvidienus made his way 
back from Spain through Cisalpina while 
Pollio and Ventidius followed in his rear. 
Meanwhile there were various skirmishes in 
Italy, and Lucius retired to the fortress of 
Perusia where he prepared to withstand a 
brief siege, expecting prompt relief from the 
strong forces of Ventidius and Pollio.” 

The armies of Agrippa and Salvidienus 
now closely invested Perusia, and Agrippa 
moved forward with strong forces to hold in 
check the armies of Pollio and Ventidius. Un- 
decided and at variance with one another, 
Pollio and Ventidius declined to fight 


Agrippa. Pollio retired to Ravenna, Venti- 
dius to Rimini. A new Antonian army, raised 
by Plancus and Fulvia in the south, now 
marched northward." 

While no word arrived from Antony, the 
siege continued, and hunger made the de- 
fenders desperate. A coalition of the three 
armies under Pollio, Ventidius, and Plancus 
moved across the Apennines toward Perusia. 
The Antonians intended to surround Caesar's 
armies and overpower him. But their march 
was halted by Agrippa and Salvidienus at 
Fulginium, less than twenty miles from 
Perusia. Appian says the Antonians were 
outnumbered and besieged, and held a crucial 
conference. Ventidius and Pollio wanted to 
fight, but Plancus said they should await 
events. Since there was no agreement, the 
cautious opinion of Plancus prevailed. The 
Antonians separated and retired, leaving 
Perusia to its fate. Thus ended the Perusine 
war. The role played by Ventidius in this 
conflict was certainly less impressive than 
that in the war of Mutina. He was obviously 
still devoted to Antony's cause, but in the 
absence of directives from Antony, who was 
with Cleopatra in the East, he was not con- 
vinced that all out war on the triumvir, 
Octavian, was either to his own or Antony's 
best interests.'* 

Ventidius, Pollio, and Plancus retired to 
the Adriatic by various routes to await 
Antony. Ventidius and Pollio then began 
preparing landing places and stores of pro- 
visions for Antony’s return.'® 

Late in 40 B.c. Antony and Octavian met 
with all their forces at Brundisium. The Cae- 
sarian legions refused to fight one another; 
and serious conferences between the leaders 
began. Early in 39 the Pact of Brundisium was 
signed, and the triumvirate was reestablished. 
Nothing is known of Ventidius’ part in these 
momentous negotiations.'® 

While Antony was engaged in Italy in 39, 
Ventidius was sent east as his legate to op- 
pose Labienus and Pacorus in the Province 
of Asia. This was the decisive moment in his 
life. The eastern part of the empire was in 
chaos, for the Perusine war had encouraged 
the Parthians to invade Syria and Palestine. 
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The Parthians were led by Prince Pacorus 
and the renegade Roman, Labienus. Labienus 
and his Parthian legions forced the Roman 
governor of Asia to flee for his life, while 
Pacorus overran Syria and placed his own 
nominee, Antigonus, on the throne of the 
Jews. Almost all the Asiatic provinces were 
now in Parthian hands, and the damage to 
Rome was immense both in prestige and 
property.!’ 

Early in 39 Ventidius and his legate Pop- 
paedius Silo embarked for the East with 11 
legions and a strong force of slingers. Venti- 
dius or Antony had realized that the sling 
with leaden bullets would outrange the 
Parthian bows. But neither knew that the 
Parthian nobility had supplanted the citizen 
archers of Surena. No Parthian archers are 
mentioned in Ventidius’ campaigns, and his 
battles show clearly that Pacorus was relying 
on heavy Persian cavalry, the cataphracts of 
the nobility.'* 

Moving with Caesarian rapidity, Venti 
dius attacked Labienus immediately after 
landing in Asia and before Labienus knew 
he had arrived. The suddenness of the attack 
terrified Labienus, who had only a small body 
of troops. Labienus was forced to retreat into 
Syria where he got Parthian reinforcements. 
Ventidius finally overtook him and his Par- 
thian allies on the Syrian slope of the Taurus 
mountains. Ventidius remained on_ high 
ground, but the Parthian cataphracts because 
of their numbers and because of scorn for the 
Romans did not even bother to join forces 
with Labienus. Rather they rode up hill at 
dawn to destroy the Romans. Ventidius now 
employed one of the strategems which made 
him famous as a general. He held his men in 
check until all the Parthians were on the steep 
slope. Then he gave his legions the order to 
fire and charge. A hail of lead suddenly flew 
from the Roman slingers and threw the Par- 
thians into confusion. Then down the incline 
poured the Roman legions and the down-rush 
routed the cavalry. The surviving Parthians 
fled not to Labienus, but to Cilicia. Labienus 
was killed trying to escape. Most of his forces 
joined Ventidius’ army.'* 

Ventidius, after recovering Cilicia, re- 
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mained for a time in the district to settle the 
administration of the distracted provinces, 
The retreating Parthians took a stand at the 
Amanus Gates at the border between Syria 
and Cilicia. By combining the accounts of 
Dio and Frontinus, who give somewhat diver. 
gent stories, the ensuing battle can be recon, 
structed. Ventidius characteristically de. 
cided to take the difhcult Amanus Pass by 
trickery. Therefore he sent his lieutenant, 
Silo, on ahead with a small force to lure the 
Parthians from their strong position. Then, 
while the Parthians were in hot pursuit of the 
fleeing Roman cavalry, Ventidius’ infantry 
and slingers struck the surprised Parthians 
from a flank ambush.*° 

By this victory Ventidius recovered Syria 
without fighting a battle, for Pacorus evi 
dently withdrew from the province late in 
39 B.c. Ventidius continued on southward 
through Syria and occupied Palestine before 
the end of 39 without difficulty. Thus his two 
victories had cleared Roman Asia almost as 
quickly as it had been overrun. 

Dio says that he frightened the king of the 
Jews, Antigonus, out of the country; but 
this is not mentioned in the much earlier and 
more reliable account of Josephus. The Jewish 
historian says that his march into Judaea was 
no more than a strategem to get money out 
of Antigonus. Dio confirms this, for he writes 
that Ventidius not only took huge sums of 
money from Antigonus, but also from Anti 
ochus and Malchus the Nabataean as well. 
As is well known, the fault of bribe-taking 
can be laid at the door of almost every great 
Roman general of this period.”! 

After taking the bribe from Antigonus, 
Ventidius did not depose him, but rather 
went into winter quarters with his victorious 
army strung out from Judaea to Cappadocia. 
The senate conferred no honors on him for 
his victories, since he was only Antony’ 
legate. The latter, however, was honored 
with eulogies and thanksgivings, and took 
the title of Imperator for the second time 

Early in the spring of 38, while the legions 
of Ventidius were yet strung out in winter 
quarters, Pacorus gathered his army together 
and again invaded Syria. The Roman situation 
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was rather dangerous, for there was real 
cause to fear a general uprising. Dio says the 
eastern cities had not yet become quiet, and 
many of the Roman governors had mis- 
treated their oriental subject peoples. Under 
these adverse conditions Ventidius had to 
act with extreme caution. He especially 
wished to secure a delay in the part of his foe, 
in order to have time to gather his scattered 
forces.”* 

In order to gain this time, he now resorted 
to one of the most famous military strategems 
of ancient history. According to Dio and 
Frontinus, he knew that Prince Pharnaeus of 
Cyrrhestica, who pretended to be a Roman 
ally, was in reality a Parthian adherent. He 
also knew that Pharnaeus was revealing to 
the Parthians all the Roman preparations. In 
view of this he determined to turn the treach- 
ery of the prince to his own advantage. He 
honored Pharnaeus in every way, and con- 
fided secrets to him as if he had Ventidius’ 
complete confidence. Having thus built up 
Pharnaeus’ confidence, he pretended to be 
afraid that the Parthians might abandon the 
place where they usually crossed the Eu- 
phrates near the town of Zeugma and use 
some other crossing farther down-stream; for 
the downstream crossing was a plain, he 
said, and convenient for the Persian cavalry, 
whereas the crossing at Zeugma was over a 
deep stream, and the terrain was hilly, afford- 
ing the Roman troops protection from the 
Parthian archers. Pharnaeus was deceived 
and relayed the false information to Pacorus. 
The Parthian leader, acting on this false in- 
formation, avoided the short route by 
Zeugma, and led his troops by the long route 
through Cyrrhestica. Furthermore Pacorus 
spent 40 days in gathering materials and in 
constructing a bridge across the Euphrates.™ 

Ventidius utilized the time he had gained 
by his strategem for reuniting his scattered 
forces. He was ready for action in Cyrrhes- 
tica three days before the arrival of the Par- 
thians. When the Parthians found their cross- 
ing unopposed and when the Romans did not 
attack as soon as the crossing was made, but 
remained on high ground, Pacorus and his 
men became overconfident and boldly at- 


tacked the fortified Roman camp. Ventidius 
did not lead out his soldiers until the Par- 
thians were within 500 paces. Then by a 
rapid advance he came so near the enemy 
that he escaped the Parthian arrows. When 
this sudden Roman sally was made, the at- 
tacking Parthian cavalry were easily driven 
down the hill in confusion. At the foot of the 
hill the cataphracts made a valiant stand, but 
they were confused by the suddenness of the 
attack and by stumbling over one another. 
They were especially harrassed by the Roman 
slingers with their deadly leaden pellets. In 
the midst of this mélée, while the heavy 
armed Romans were still fighting desperately 
with the cataphracts, Pacorus was slain. As 
soon as the Parthians saw that their leader 
was dead, most of them fled, although a 
handful fought vainly to the death while 
attempting to save his body.** 

The death of Pacorus and destruction of 
his army was regarded by the Romans as a 
severe blow to Parthia, and a Roman victory 
which went far to redeem the disgrace of 
Carrhae. Roman tradition held that this 
battle was fought on the same day as Car- 
rhae, but this was probably an invention to 
satisfy Roman patriotism. The battle was 
also celebrated in the poetry and prose of the . 
Golden Age, by Ovid in the Fasti, by Tacitus 
in the Germania, by Velleius Paterculus in 
his History. To the first century a.p. Venti- 
dius was indeed a great military hero.** 

After the victory over Pacorus, Ventidius 
easily brought the rest of Syria into subjec- 
tion. This was accomplished by sending 
about Pacorus’ head which was prominently 
displayed in the disaffected cities. Once rid 
of active opposition, he turned to punish 
those who had aided the Parthians. Cavalry 
were sent to Herod to finish the Jewish war 
against Antigonus. Then since some of 
Pacorus’ fugitive Parthians had taken refuge 
with Antiochus of Commogene, Ventidius 
marched on Samosata. Dio writes that he 
made this expedition to gain Antiochus’ vast 
wealth, and Plutarch says Antiochus made 
his besieger an offer of 1,000 talents for par- 
don. But Ventidius told him he must send 
word to Antony who was already on the 
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march. Antony had told Ventidius to make 
no terms with Antiochus. While the siege 
was still going on he suddenly arrived, and, 
displeased and jealous because of Ventidius’ 
great exploits, not only removed him from 
his command, but also employed him on no 
further business then or later. Antony then 
settled with Antiochus for 300 talents after 
an unsuccessful siege.?” 

Late in 38 B.c. Ventidius returned to Italy 
to enjoy his well-earned triumph. Antony 
took the title of Imperator for the third time, 
was voted a triumph for the defeat of Pacorus, 
and was given a thanksgiving by the joyful 
Romans. But the Roman people voted these 
honors to Ventidius also; and it turned out, 
in fact, that Ventidius alone celebrated this 
triumph, even as the victory had been his 
alone, for Antony was defeated by Octavian 
and committed suicide before he got back to 
Rome again. Ventidius triumphed November 
27, 38 B.c., and is not heard of again, ex- 
cept for the report that he enjoyed a public 
funeral and burial. Tarn’s guess that he died 
soon after 38 B.c. seems probable, for the 
famous commander was never again employed 
either by Octavian or by Antony in the sub- 
sequerit battles which ended at Actium, 31 
B.c., with Octavian’s conquest of the Roman 
world.** 

James E. Seaver 

History Department, 

University of Kansas 
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DOCENDI CACOETHES? 


THE ECONOMIC DisTREss and tension throughout 
the world today are to a very great degree the 
direct result of Russia’s determination to dictate 
the complexion of political philosophy in all 
countries too weak tc resist her will or too foolish 
to interpret correctly the purpose of her advances, 
Her approach is subtie and convincing, for she 
beckons to the under-privileged to seek refuge 
from their allegedly heartless masters in her sym- 
pathetic bosom. With promises of great material 
improvement in their economic status which can 
be purchased at the price of their political inde- 
pendence, she leads them to believe that their 
lives will be wisely and considerately regulated in 
their own personal interest and particularly for 
the improvement of their country. As the history 
of the past few years has shown, puppets aplenty 
can be enlisted from among the masses to sing 
the praises of this “gospel” and to lord it over their 
duped countrymen, as long as they remain un 
questioningly subservient to the instructions and 
demands of their overlords in the Kremlin. 

This argument, however true and timely, may 
seem to some of you to be out of place in this 
column of TRENDS AND EVENTS. I should 
say, on the contrary, that these “trends” seem to 
indicate that there is considerable recognition 
of the fact that our schools and colleges are no 
longer equipping their students with the basic 
principles of “the art of living,” with the result 
that they are incapable of assuming much more 
than a blind and biased role in a world crying for 
leaders of broad vision and moral stature. And it 
seems to me that it behooves all teachers to ac 
quaint themselves as fully as possible with the 
chief problem of our time: the enslavement of 
men’s minds and bodies by the allure of material 
benefits in the absence of deep-seated moral cen 
viction to resist this meretricious assault on the 
dignity of the individual. 

As many of you know, the function of the 
teacher is undergoing searching re-examination in 
many quarters. Much emphasis is rightly being 
placed on what the teacher through his or her 
moral convictions introduces, wittingly or other 
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wise, into the student's formal education. Doubt- 
less. the teaching of specific subject matter in a 
specific field always will remain the primary edu- 
cational function of the teacher provided to give 
such instruction. But it is being recognized that 
all too many courses have degenerated into stereo- 


" typed programs of statistical indoctrination, so to 


speak, and that as such they fall far short of 
helping to prepare the student to meet the chal- 
lenge of a world increasingly indifferent to its 
moral obligations. This situation suggests that 
for many years teachers and administrators have 
lacked the urge or the capacity to relate their 
instruction and directives to the development of 
the student as a responsible member of society. 

We who are teachers of the classics will whole- 
heartedly applaud and support this rebirth of 
interest in the rocts of civilization. Most of us 
have never ceased to set in high relief the social 
and historical significance of Greek and Roman 
culture in the fermulation of Western society. 
We have known, while others have forgotten or 
minimized, how great a value the Greeks and 
Romans placed on the mcral fibre of the teacher to 
whom they intrusted their youth, or the politician 
in whose hand they placed the helm of State, 
and of the poet whose epic, dramatic, lyric, or 
satirical verses made them more deeply conscious 
of their strength and of their weakness as a people. 
To anyone acquainted with Greek and Latin 
literature it is unmistakably clear that the good 
man, the useful citizen is he who acts from a 
knowledge of and in accordance with the highest 
moral principles. 

We teachers of the classics should recognize 
that we can play a major role in the program of 
moral education which now is in the process of 
development at all levels. So as not to be operat- 
ing in an academic vacuum, we must, however, 
make a conscious effort to broaden our knowledge 
of the social, moral, and political conflicts that 
rage throughout the world today. We must pre- 
pare ourselves to make valid and incisive com- 
ments on the moral issues at stake in these con- 
flicts by acquainting ourselves on the one hand 
with contemporary social and political com- 
mentaries such as Mason Hammond's City- 
State and World State, Walter Millis’ edition of 
The Forrestal Diaries, and William O. Douglas’ 
Strange Lands and Friendly People, which I re- 
cently completed reading in rapid succession, and 
on the other hand with the testimony of our 
Greek and Latin authors. On the timeless princi- 
ple, “Disce, doce, dilige”, which in all ages has 
motivated the inspiring teacher, as opposed to 


the dull pedagogue, we can step out of the twi- 
light into the dawn, if we awaken to our oppor- 
tunities, before the march has been resumed with- 
out us. 


WHO WILL CARRY THE TORCH? 


AMONG THE MANY exchanges that come to our 
desk, none has been more welcome than THE 
HUMANITIES, The Boston College Classical 
Bulletin, whose current editor is Joseph C. Wil- 
son. Writing in the Winter, 1951 issue (x1.1), 
this young editor, under the caption “True 
Classics,” shows a capable and willing hand for 
carrying the torch. In his search for an adequate 
definition of “classic,” he dismisses the philolo- 
gist with the words, “The narrow philologist, in 
rejecting the humanistic approach to the ancient 
masterpieces of Greece and Rome, has made an 
incalculable contribution to the current an- 
tipathy toward them. The historical-antiquarian 
approach, savoring as it does of the scientific 
method, has not served to clarify the issue.” Then 
Mr. Wilson comes up with a definition which 
compares favorably with any that we have read: 
Whenever a literary product so perfectly depicts the 
relations of human life that the portrayal transcends all 
boundaries of race and nationality by the ennobling 
richness of its appeal, and thereby becomes co-terminous 
with no era but, in its humanizing effect, is apt for all 
ages, then, and then only, is a true Classic born. 


Mr. Wilson closes his editorial with a quotation 
from the Very Reverend Joseph R. N. Maxwell, 
§.J.: “I have always been convinced that they 
(Latin and Greek) are two of the great tools of 
education. Students who study them have better 
vocabularies, better sense of word values, better 
understanding of the denotation as well as the 
connotaticn of words. These languages give 
youngsters a good sense of logic; and when they 
get out of the grammar and into the literature, 
they are at the well-spring of Western culture.” 

All of us, and especially those who have been 
most active champions of the Classics, but whose 
hands are beginning to falter with the increment 
of years, will feel quite safe in passing the torch 
on to young classicists such as editor Wilson. 


DICTIONARY DERIVATION 


Tue sTANDARD Dictionary (abridged) under 
the word “umbrella” gives this informat‘on: 
* <It. ombrella, dim. of ombra, shade.” 

Describing Omphale walking along with her 
husband Hercules, Ovid (Fast. 2, 311) writes: 


‘aurea pellebant tepidos umbracula soles . . . . 


If you were writing a dictionary as an aid for 
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Latin students would you write as above or as 
following: 

* <Lat. umbraculum, dim. of umbra, shade; 
cp. It. ombrella, dim. of ombra, shade”? 


ENGLISH AND LATIN IN 1952-2052 


Most oF us have our melancholy moments. As 
I sat before my long array of vocabulary-building 
books, some with gay wrappers still intact, none 
of them forbidding, I mused upon the probable 
fate in 2052 A.D. of two of the most interesting 
languages of this world, English and Latin. 
Would Latin cease to exist? Would our beautiful 
English, through the corrupting influences of poo! 
hall, racetrack, cartoon, and radio skit jargon, 
degenerate to the point where nothing more in- 
spiring could be written, in prose or verse, than 
the journalistic account of a sordid murder, an 
illicit love affair, or the fiery crack-up of a trans- 
continental plane? Would predicate nominatives 
be jumbled indistinguishably with objective cases, 
prepositions trailed at random, and the word 
“like commit even more faux-pas? Would Mary 
add another pronunciation to “merry” and 
“marry”? Would the aversion to the broad ‘a’ 
in bath and path result in a further flattening to 
beth and peth? When you laughed would you have 
left? Already, | mused sadly, modern school dic- 
tionaries are catering to the unlettered and ad- 
mitting harASS and traVERSE for HARass and 
TRAverse, against which we were sternly 
warned in my youthful days. 

Parva queror! Where are the beautiful poems of 
a Tennyson, a Wordsworth, a Keats? Where is 
the beautiful prose of our old English masters? 
Where is the oratory that was based on Cicero's 
ringing denunciation of Catiline? Only prosy 
dronings of bills presented in Congress and plati- 
tudinous patter at commemorations of the dead. 
Twice have Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil died! 

Shall we, then, capitulate? Capitulation is no 
solution. Let us, rather, join hands with Professor 
A. M. Withers and his optimists and say with 
him (The Classical Bulletin, 28, 3, p. 27), “Let 
defenders of English . . . see abundantly what is 
happening to Latin in the schools... . Then, if 
English itself is not too far degraded to realize 
that its health depends largely on the well-being 
of Latin, it, the one language authority that still 
has power to influence educational officialdom, 
may at last assert itself, in its own defence, and 
with the necessary vigor, in Latin’s behalf. In 
any event, though waves of disregard may toss 
the good Latin ship hither and yon, it is not going 
under. Like the indomitable spirit set forth in the 


motto of the grand old capital of France, so often 
beset by hostile intellectual and physical forces 
from within and without, fluctuat nec mergitur.” 


DS.W. 


QUAINT BITS OF 
ANTIQUITY? 


Do the Classics Belong in General Education? 


HE vituperative Mr. Philip Wylie dips 
his pen in sulphuric acid when writing 
the introduction to his Essay on Morals: 

.. since a genuine science of mind exists, I have a 
better right than the pedagogues who sit in colleges 
today, with the rheum of antiquity in their eyes, and 
beards like Spanish moss, talking about the Platonic and 
Aristotelian systems as if they were still pertinent . . . . 

Ancient philosophy is irrelevant. And yet—the 

science of mind, psychology, makes no adequate effort 
to replace it.! 
Arguing as he does from the vantage point of 
Jungian psychology, in which the knife edge 
of present consciousness is made the ultimate 
criterion for thought and action, Mr. Wylie 
could not be expected to defend the efforts 
of classical antiquity. It may be observed, 
however, that he as much as admits the 
triumph of ancient thought when he says that 
modern psychology “makes no adequate 
effort to replace it!’ His attempt to escape 
from the past is not altogether convincing. 
Have he and his supporters, or even those 
who decry the teaching of anything which 
happened before 1900, forgotten that the 
present generation walks on the shoulders of 
the giants of the past? that, as one modern 
thinker put it, all European philosophy is but 
a footnote to Plato? that a large proportion 
of the Christian world traces its spiritual 
genealogy to Aristotle through Saint Thomas 
Aquinas? In short, there is not enough of the 
golden mean in Mr. Wylie’s discussion to 
warrant its uncritical acceptance. While I 
should not want to conserve tradition for 
tradition’s sake, I do wish to oppose any 
who would replace our heritage with a frame 
of reference refusing to accept anything not 
streamlined! 

Lewis Mumford has pointed out in his 
Condition of Man that 
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man alone lives in a time-world that transcends the 
limitations of his local environment: the world of the 
past, the present, and the possible; or if you will, the 
real, realizing, and the realizable. Once he loses hold on 
any of these dimensions of his experience, he cuts him- 
self off from a part of reality? 


Benedetto Croce, Italian statesman, critic, 
and philosopher, also makes it categorical that 
man must recapture his past. Otherwise, how 
can he escape its conscious or unconscious 
influence? History and the contemplation of 
ancient thought liberates man; for it frees him 
“from slavery to events and to the past.”® 
The self-designated iconoclasts, who wallow 
in the “freedom” of the present, either ignore 
or are ignorant of the implications of Croce’s 
observations. How can these “presentists”’ be 
certain that they are not pursuing a course of 
action which has already proved fatal, com- 
pletely irrational, or downright ridiculous? 
The impulse of the moment or the daily news- 
paper do not provide a sufficiently broad 
framework for intelligent living. Historical 
perspective vitalizes life because it gives man 
access to a great portion of experience, not 
one tiny segment of it in time and space. The 
problem recalls the well-known fable of the 
three blind men and the elephant. Self- 
satisfied local familiarity generates contempt 
for the universal. What is worse, it is a broad 
avenue to specious generalization. 

And this is where the classics fit into the 
life of Western man. Forming as they do the 
outer periphery of Western time, they form a 
touchstone by which to judge the thoughts 
and acts of subsequent generations. This 
must be said, however, with the distinct 
realization that knowledge of the classics is no 
substitute for an understanding of prehistoric 
man or the development of Asiatic culture. 
Paleontology and cultural anthropology only 
lengthen our perspective, just as study of 
Eastern man gives it breadth. If world govern- 
ment of any type is to become a reality, it is 
imperative that we know more about the 
Orient and find ways to effect a meeting of 
east and west.‘ Nor is this discussion a defense 
of the study of Greek philosophy, literature, 
and art or Roman government and law purely 
as quaint bits of antiquity. To become 


familiar with Aristotle, Euripides, and Mar- 
cus Aurelius for pedantic reasons alone is to 
become intellectually sterile. To know thor- 
oughly the works of Plato, Aeschylus, and 
Vergil simply to understand literary allusions, 
admirable as this motive may be, is to produce 
an obnoxious kind of bookishness. Knowledge 
of these men who preceded us by so many 
centuries intensifies the appreciation of our 
place in the universe. It is a springboard to 
the further understanding of the growth of 
the human spirit and aspiration. For these 
men were asking the fundamental questions 
about man and his world, the inquiries which 
need to be reiterated in every generation. By 
critically analyzing their queries, along with 
the solutions they proposed, we may better 
appreciate our own approach to similar 
problems. By making comparative references 
between Greek and Roman civilization and 
our own, we may determine how far we 
have progressed or retrogressed in two- 
thousand years and perhaps find new direc- 
tions in all areas of thought. 

More concretely, some of these questions 
might be asked: How does Homer’s Agamem- 
non compare with the modern military hero? 
Does the Greek conception of fate give him a 
more tragic conception of life than our own 
in an Atomic Age? What is the relation be- 
tween the Greek notion of fate and the scien- 
tist’s faith in an order of nature?®> How does 
Homer’s conception of Zeus compare with 
the early Christian idea of God? or today’s 
“modernistic™ notion? Is Zeus more noble in 
Homer or in Aeschylus, especially in the 
Orestia where we find two conceptions of 
justice juxtaposed? What is justice, anyway? 
Are the ideas of justice proposed at the 
Nuremberg trial more advanced than those 
promoted by Socrates in the Republic? Or 
would we agree with the sophist, Thrasym- 
achus, that “justice is the interest of the 
stronger, whereas injustice is a man’s own 
profit and interest?”* What does it reveal 
about the ancient Greek that he, too, was 
speculating about the composition of the uni- 
verse, even though he had no elaborate ap 
paratus with which to test his hypotheses? 
Who would have suspected that Democritus’ 
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theory of the atom would not be exploded for 
twenty-five-hundred years! Why did it take 
so long? And how do the ethics perpetrating 
the explosion at Hiroshima compare with 
the ethics described by Thucydides in his 
Peloponnesian War? Was this war just? Is any 
war just? How does Pericles’ famous funeral 
oration compare with Antony's? with Lin- 
coln’s? What parallels are there between 
the downfall of the Athenian Empire and 
the “cracking” of the British? Can we 
blame human nature for this downfall? 
What is human nature, anyway? Define. 
Describe. Delineate. Why are our pub- 
lic buildings adorned with the Doric, 
Ionic, and Corinthian orders even today? 
What is the classic ideal for architecture? 
How does it relate to the romantic? Is Plato's 
ethics relative or absolute? Aristotle’s? those 
of the “average” American? Compare Pla- 
tonic, Christian, and Russian communism. 
Why, according to Aristotle, is evil easy and 
good difficult? Would you agree? Does the 
Stoic philosophy have anything to offer 
modern man? 

These are but a few of the fundamental 
issues raised by the thinkers of antiquity. 
Regardless of their specific form, they should 
be asked by every thoughtful human being; 
consequently, they should constitute a vital 
part of the educative process. Obviously, 
subsequent thinkers should not be slighted 
for an overweening emphasis upon the Greek 
and Roman, but the latter are a logical and 
chronological point of departure. That 
modern educators recognize the need for 
greater stress upon the humanities is clearly 
reflected in the number of general education 
courses re-initiated into the curricula of 
American colleges and universities.’? At the 
adult level the Great Books Foundation has 
adopted the philosophy that average men and 
women throughout the United States can 
enrich their lives by using the great thinkers 
as a basis for thought and discussion about 
present-day political, social, economic, and 
ethical issues. Thirty to fifty-thousand house- 
wives, toolmakers, politicians, nurses, labor 
leaders, etc. are building the ideas of Plato, 
Plutarch, and Plotinus, along with Shake- 


speare, Adam Smith, and Spencer, into their 
philosophies of life.s Many participants in 
this great cultural movement have testified as 
to the vitality this study has had in their 
everyday living. But the comment of a woman 
from a small Midwestern town is perhaps 
worthy of further consideration: “I run into 
people I never knew before, even in a town 
this size. I’m learning to know everyone bet- 
ter since I've discussed their ideas with 
them.*’® Not only are the classics—and here 
the term is used in the broadest sense——an 
avenue to more significant thought and 
action; they are a means of increasing human 
understanding. 

In a world atomicized by specialization, we 
can help to harmonize individual differences 
if we give people a common focal point of in- 
terest. The weather is not enough. Baseball 
and football are equally evanescent. Mathe- 
matics, chemistry, and philology appeal to 
only a few. Some specialists, even within a 
given field, do not talk the same language. But 
give a large proportion of people a solid 
foundation for their discussions about politics, 
religion, and economics, and you contribute 
to creative thinking and stimulating conver- 
sation, of which there is a distinct shortage 
in American civilization. What is more, life 
becomes more worth living when man ex- 
periences that sense of belonging, as he 
successfully holds up his end of an argument 
or encounters that “shock of recognition” 
when his opponent refers to a familiar point. 
Furthermore, the treatment of the classics as 
dynamics contributes to a healthy skepticism 
which generates further thought. 

In short, let us depart from the traditional 
conception that the classics are musty bits of 
antiquity which are studied by rheumy- 
eyed pedagogues who bore their students to 
tears. A new attitude is required. Let us re- 
gard the classics as living protoplasm in the 
body of modern thought. The Pre-Socratic 
scientist-philosophers, the Athenian drama- 
tists, the Roman political thinkers and his 
torians, as well as the modern classicists, have 
asked questions which we are still asking. 
Knowing what these problems are and their 
answers to them, let us go on to more ade- 
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quate solutions where theirs do not satisfy. 
Let us attain perspective of man’s experience 
rather than operating in an historical vacuum. 
Let us create more dynamic philosophies of life 
rather than the antiquated ones on the one 
hand or the self-satisfied, modern ones on 
the other. To paraphrase and refute Words- 


worth: 
None may teach us more of man 
Of moral evil and of good 
Than all the sages can. 
Roy P. Farrriecp 
Bates College, Maine 


(Notes on Page 297) 


MILITARY DUST 
Read before CAMWS, Memphis, 1951 


And Zeus roused from the Idaean hills a blast of wind 
which bore dust straight at the ships and froze the minds 
of the Achaeans but to the Trojans and Hector gave 
zenown. II. 12.253-255. 


LONG wits storms, floods, and other 
Acts of God, dust is one of war's 

many imponderables, those unpredictahle ele- 
ments which frequently upset the bes: ‘aid of 
military plans because no sure precautions can 
be taken against them. In modern warfare, 
dust is a persistent problem to the service 
troops; its penetration into the vitals of pre- 
cision machinery requires constant main- 
tenance attention. Dust, however, played an 
important tactical role in the North African 
campaigns of World War II, where the Ger- 
man general, Rommel, ably revived a number 
of the Classic gambits of dust-warfare. “He 
tried a feeler attack on El Alamein on July 
t under cover of a dust storm... ™! and “it 
was at first light on January 21st that the 
attack against Tobruk began, in a violent 
dust storm which made matters extremely 
uncomfortable for the troops.2 Rommel 
also employed dust with intent to deceive 
and with marked success: “He constantly 
used his transports to create dust and 
suggest the presence of his panzer divi- 
sions. He started by dragging tarpaulins 
behind trucks but soon got the idea of 
fitting propellers behind them.” Since dust, 


then, continues to play a part in today’s most 
efficient warfare, it is to be expected that 
ancient military strategists, laboring under 
the handicap of primitive equipment, should 
take full advantage of dust-assistance, both 
natural and man-made, whenever the oppor- 
tunity presented itself. 

Onasander, considering the theory and 
practice of scouting, observes (6. 8): ~ 
in a level and treeless country a general sur- 
vey is sufficient for a preliminary investiga- 
tion; for a cloud of dust announces the ap- 
proach of the enemy by day... .” 

The appearance of a cloud of dust did serve 
to give advance notice of an approaching 
enemy to a number of Classical commanders. 
Cyrus, having taken up battle positions on the 
banks of the Euphrates, was awaiting the ar- 
rival of his pursuers; “*. . . now it was mid- 
day, and the enemy were not yet in sight; but 
when afternoon was coming on, there was 
seen a rising dust which appeared at first like 
a white cloud, but some time later like a kind 
of blackness in the plain, extending over a 
great distance.”! This “blackness” was soon 
revealed as the army of Tissaphernes. 

At one point in the Civil War, Caesar and 
Pompey found themselves involved in a 
spirited dash for Dyrrachium, Pompey’s mili- 
tary arsenal. Both armies marched day and 
night, and the resultant jockeying for position 
began to border on the ludicrous when, “if 
either army saw any dust, or fire, or smoke at a 
distance they thought it was caused by the 
other, and they strove like athletes in a race.””® 
Pompey triumphed, in a close finish. 

The sudden appearance of dust clouds in 
the midst of battle gave immediate and con- 
clusive evidence of mass action. At Pharsalia, 
Pompey’s horsemen were unexpectedly 
driven from the field by the spirited attack of 
Caesar’s pike-men. Pompey’s legions were no 
match for Caesar’s foot-soldiers. “After his 
infantry was thus routed, and when, from the 
cloud of dust which he saw, Pompey con- 
jectured the fate of his cavalry, what thoughts 
passed through his mind it were difficult to 
say; but he was most like a man bereft of 
sense and crazed, who had utterly forgotten 
that he was Pompey the Great, and without a 
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word to any one, he walked slowly off to his 
camp....® The rout was on. 

In that first Roman invasion of Britain, 
Caesar was forced to send out troops on daily 
foraging missions. On one occasion, the un- 
suspecting Seventh was ambushed by the 
Britons. “Then the outposts on duty before 
the gates of the camp reported to Caesar 
that a greater dust than usual was to be seen 
in that quarter to which the legion had 
marched.”* Caesar personally let out the 
rescue column, and the day was saved. 

According to Herodotus (8. 65), a cloud of 
celestial dust foretold the Greek victory at 
Salamis: 

There was one Dicaeus, son of Theocydes, an exile 
from Athens who had attained to estimation among the 
Medes. This was the tale he told: At the time when the 
land of Attica was being laid waste by Xerxes’ army, 
and no Athenians were therein, he, being with De- 
maratus the Lacedaemonian on the Thriasian plain, saw 
dust coming from Eleusis as it were raised by the feet of 
about thirty thousand men; and as they marvelled 
greatly what men they should be whence the dust came, 
immediately they heard a cry, which cry seemed to him 
to be the Iacchus-song of the mysteries. Demaratus, 
not being conversant with the rites of Eleusis, asked 
what this voice might be; and Dicaeus said, “Without 
doubt, Demaratus, some great harm will befall the 
king’s host; for Attica being unpeopled, it is plain 
hereby that the voice we hear is of heaven's sending, 
and comes from Eleusis to the aid of the Athenians 
and their allies. And if the vision descend upon the 
Peloponese, the king himself and his army on land will 
be endangered; but if it turn towards the ships at 
Salamis, the king will be in peril of losing his fleet.” 

.. after the dust and the cry came a cloud, which 
rose aloft and floated away towards Salamis, to the 
Greek fleet. By this they understood, that Xerxes’ ships 
must perish. 

Dust and sand, carried on high winds, make 
a formidable and unpredictable element in 
military planning. Cambyses once sent fifty 
thousand men into the desert to wage war 
upon the Ammonians. “When the Persians 
were crossing the sand from the Oasis to 
attack them, and were about midway between 
their country and the Oasis, while they were 
breakfasting a great and violent south wind 
arose, which buried them in the masses of 
sand which it bore; and so they disappeared 
from sight.”’8 

Natural dust is as effective a smoke-screen 
as any chemical fog laid down by modern 


ship or plane. The cavalry proved especially 
effective in these cover tactics. Antonius 
Primus states the case: “... now sixteen 
squadrons, charging in a body, by the very 
noise they make and the cloud of dust they 
raise, will overwhelm and bury the horsemen 
and horses of our foes... 

Antigonus, one of Alexander’s heirs, once 
captured the baggage of Peucestas behind a 
screen of dust. “... the plain where they 
fought was vast, and its soil was neither deep 
nor trodden hard, but sandy and full of a 
dry and saline substance, which, loosened up 
by the trampling of so many horses and men 
during the battle, issued forth in a dust like 
lime, and this made the air all white and ob- 
scured the vision. Therefore it was easy for 
Antigonus to capture the enemy's baggage un- 
observed.”*!” 

At Vercellae, scene of one of his greatest 
triumphs over the Cimbri, Marius also ran 
into dust-difficulties. ““After the attack had 
begun . . . an experience befell Marius which 
signified the divine displeasure, according to 
Sulla. For an immense cloud of dust was 
raised, as was to be expected, and the two 
armies were hidden from one another by it; 
so that Marius, when he first led his forces 
to the attack, missed the enemy, passed by 
their lines of battle, and moved aimlessly up 
and down the plains for some time.” This 
all-pervasive dust served yet another positive 
purpose: “Moreover, the dust, by hiding the 
enemy, helped to encourage the Romans. For 
they could not see from afar the great num- 
bers of the foe, but each one of them fell at 
a run upon the man just over against him, 
and fought him hand to hand, without having 
been terrified by the sight of the rest of the 
host." 

The use of dust to deceive the enemy is not 
uncommon in Classical annals. “When Ptol- 
emy with a weak force was contending against 
Perdiccas’s powerful army, he arranged for a 
few horsemen to drive along animals of all 
sorts, with brush fastened to their backs for 
them to trail behind them. He himself went 
ahead with the forces which he had. As a 
consequence, the dust raised by the animals 
produced the appearance of a mighty army 
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following, and the enemy, terrified by this 
impression, were defeated.” 

“When Papirius Cursor . . . in his consul- 
ship failed to win any advantage in his battle 
against the stubbornly resisting Samnites, he 
gave no intimation of his purpose to his men, 
but commanded Spurius Nautius to arrange 
to have a few auxiliary horsemen and grooms, 
mounted on mules and trailing branches over 
the ground, race down in great commotion 
from a hill running at an angle with the field. 
As soon as these came in sight, he proclaimed 
that his colleague was at hand . . . and urged 
his men to secure for themselves the glory of 
the present battle before he should arrive. At 
this the Romans rushed forward, kindling 
with confidence, while the enemy, disheart- 
ened at the sight of the dust, turned and 

The deliberate employment of dust for 
“physical” advantage is recorded for a num- 
ber of ancient generals. “Epaminondas, leader 
of the Thebans, when about to marshal his 
troops in battle array against the Spartans, 
ordered his cavalry to engage in maneuvres 
along the front. Then, when he had filled the 
eyes of the enemy with clouds of dust and 
had caused them to expect an encounter with 
cavalry, he led his infantry around to one 
side... and thus, by a surprise attack, cut 
them to 

“So Hannibal... came by night to Can- 
nae, and since he knew the place well as one 
fit for ambuscades as well as for a pitched 
battle, he encamped there. And first he 
plowed up the whole site, which had a sandy 
subsoil, in order that a cloud of dust might be 
raised in the conflict, since the wind generally 
springs up there in summer about noon; and 
he contrived to have it behind his back.””* 
“This wind came down like a fiery hurricane, 
and raised a huge cloud of dust from the ex- 
posed and sandy plains and drove it over the 
Carthaginian lines hard into the faces of the 
Romans, who turned away to avoid it... 
and“. . . deprived at once of sight and voice, 
they perished amid utter confusion, preserv- 
ing no semblance of order.”!® 

And as if this disaster in the dust at Can- 
nae were not enough, Crassus lost his army 


to the Parthians under distressingly similar 
circumstances. “... the Parthians stationed 
their mail-clad horsemen in front of the Ro- 
mans, and then with the rest of their cavalry 
in loose array rode round them, tearing up 
the surface of the grouhd, and raising from 
the depths great heaps of sand which fell in 
limitless showers of dust; so that the Romans 
could neither see clearly nor speak plainly, 
but, being crowded into a narrow compass 
and falling one upon another, were shot, and 
died no easy or even speedy death.”"'” 

Epaminondas, Hannibal, Marius—the list 
of military dust-men includes many famous 
Classical generals. For sheer ingenuity in the 
employment of dust to military advantage, 
however, these distinguished gentlemen must 
yield first place to Quintus Sertorius, Mari- 
us’s general in Spain, famous for his combat 
adroitness. 


But of all his military exploits that which he per- 
formed in dealing with the people called Characitani is 
admired as much as any. They are a people beyond the 
river Tagonius, and they do not dwell in cities or vil- 
lages, but on a large and lofty hill containing caves and 
hollows in the cliffs which look toward the north. The 
whole country at the base of the hill abounds in white 
clay and a soil that is porous and crumbly; it is not firm 
enough to bear the tread of man, and spreads far about 
if only stirred, like unslaked lime or ashes. These Bar- 
barians, then, whenever they were afraid of war, would 
hide themselves in their caves, take all their plunder in 
with them, and keep quiet, for they could not be taken 
by force; and at the time of which I speak, when Ser- 
torius had retired before Metellus and encamped at the 
base of their hill, they thought scornfully of him as a 
vanquished man, and he, either out of anger, or because 
he did not wish to be thought a fugitive, at break of 
day rode up to the place and inspected it. There was no 
attacking it anywhere, but as he was wandering about 
to no purpose and indulging in empty threats, he saw 
that dust from the soil which I have described was 
being carried up against the Barbarians in great quan- 
tities by the wind. For the caves, as I have said, faced 
the north, and the wind which blows from that quarter 
(some call it Caecias) is the most prevalent and the 
strongest of the winds in that country.... So, re- 
flecting on these things and getting information about 
them from the natives of the country, Sertorius ordered 
his soldiers to take some of the loose and ashy soil that 
I have described, carry it directly opposite the hill, 
and make a heap of it there. This the barbarians con- 
jectured to be a mound raised for assaulting them, anJ 
jeered at their enemy. On that day, then, the solJiers 
of Sertorius worked until night, and were then led back 
to camp. But when the next day came, at first a gentle 
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breeze arose, stirring up the lightest portions of the 
gathered soil and scattering them like chaff; then, when 
Caecias was blowing strong with the mounting of the 
sun and covering the hills with dust, the soldiers came 
and stirred up the mound of earth to the bottom and 
broke up the lumps, while some actually drove their 
horses back and forth through it, throwing up the 
loosened earth and giving it to the wind to carry. Then 
the wind caught up all the earth thus broken and threw 
it up against the dwellings of the Barbarians, which 
opened so as to admit Caecias. And the Barbarians, 
since their caves had no other inlet for air than that 
against which the wind was dashing, were quickly 
blinded, and quickly choked, too, as they tried to inhale 
an air that was harsh and mingled with great quanti- 
ties of dust. Therefore, after holding out with difficulty 
for two days, on the third day they surrendered, 


thereby adding not so much to the power as to the fame 
of Sertorius, since by his skill he had subdued what 
could not be taken by arms.” 


And so military dust serves as yet another 
link between the Classic past and the un- 
Classic present; and that newest of bogies, 
atomic dust, is merely the latest development 
in the military application of this not-so 
humble substance. 

Epwarp Ecuots 

Trinity College, Dublin 


(Notes on Page 297) 


RATIONAL PLANNING 
VERSUS 
UNPLANNED BECOMING 


Epmunp Burke's political philosophy was 
much more deeply rooted in the tradition 
of his country than is sometimes supposed. 
Though his whole position was animated by 
the Aristotelian spirit, one must not over- 
look the other element in Burke which was 
the anti-rational British tradition, and which 
penetrated through his Aristotelianism. 

In his writings on the French Revolution, 
Burke restated the Classical view that the 
best regime is identical with the natural 
order. The French philosophers of the En 
lightenment believed that they had discovered 
the political order which could be put into 
practice everywhere without consideration 
of the circumstances of the particular locality. 
Burke opposed that, saying that there was a 
natural or best order, but it was not possible 
everywhere; under other circumstances, 
other regimes might be legitimate. Up to this 
point, Burke’s position was primarily a return 
to the Aristotelian or premodern position, 
but there is a decisive difference which enters 
the picture. According to Burke, there are 
two types of states: one comes about through 
a variety of accidents and the other is ra- 
tionally planned. Burke believed that the de- 
liberate founding or purposeful making of a 
political society was less natural than the 


accidental making of a state.' He contended 
that commonwealths are not founded but 
grow, and the growth is in no way supervised 
by reason.? Accidents determine the growth 
of states, and any attempt on the part of man 
to take over is absurd, for man cannot play 
Providence. This is absolutely opposed to the 
Aristotelian notion, which took for granted 
that the best regime was planned, the work 
of one wise legislator. The planned regime, 
Aristotle opined, is intrinsically superior to 
that which comes into being by accident. 
One superior mind, unimpeded by other 
minds, can produce a much better order than 
the meeting of many minds. Burke’s notion 
that the state does not have one end, that it 
should thrive by free growth with no ra: 
tional supervision, was clearly the antithesis 
of the Aristotelian view. 

Burke was more concerned with the nat- 
uralness of the coming into being of a society 
that the naturalness of the structure of that 
society. What was important for him was 
gaining the nearest approximation of political 
action to natural action, and such nearest ap- 
proximation was the one most conducive to 
freedom. For the same reason, Burke rejected 
unity of design because such unity would be 
detrimental to freedom, that is, to the true 
development of the individual. To him, the 
French emphasis on plan or design was re- 
sponsible for the suppression of individuality. 
“To them the will, the wish, the want, the 
liberty, the toil, the blood of individuals, is as 
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nothing. Individuality is left out of their 
scheme of government. The state is all in all. 
Everything is referred to the production of 
force; afterwards, everything is trusted to 
the use of it. It is military in its principle, in 
its maxims, in its spirit, and in all its move- 
ments. The state has dominion and conquest 
for its sole objects: dominion over minds by 
proselytism, over bodies by arms.” This in- 
compatibility between unity of design and 
individuality seems to lie at the bottom of 
Burke’s break from the Aristotelian tradition. 

As opposed to systematic reflection and 


purposeful choice, Burke favored the consti-- 


tution, which was formed on no regular plan 
and which had no unity of design. “The 
British state is, without question, that which 
pursues the greatest variety of ends, and is 
the least disposed to sacrifice any one of 
them to another or to the whole. It aims at 
taking in the entire circle of human desires, 
and securing for them their fair employment. 
Our legislature has been ever closely con- 
nected, in its most efficient part, with indi- 
vidual feeling and individual interest. Per- 
sonal liberty, the most lively of these feelings 
and the most important of these interests, 
which in other European countries has rather 
arisen from the system of manners and the 
habitudes of life than from the laws of the 
state (in which it flourished more from 
neglect than attention), in England has been 
a direct object of government.” 

The British Constitution, for Burke, was 
not the result of the arbitrary imposition of 
a bold and masterful design, but it was 
moulded in accordance with the particular 
circumstances and temperament of the British 
people. Burke pointed out that this constitu- 
tion was not the choice of one day or one set 
of people, but was rather the election of ages 
and generations; it was a constitution made 
by what is infinitely better than deliberate 
choice; it was made by the peculiar circum- 
stances, occasions, tempers, and habitudes of 
the people, which disclose themselves only 
ina long space of time. The British Constitu- 
tion was the supreme expression of the politi- 
cal genius of that people, working patiently 
for over a thousand years, feeling its way 


toward a destiny of its own. It was, in other 
words, the product of an accidental un- 
planned becoming, and this was preferable 
to that which is deliberately designed. 

The ultimate reason for Burke's rejection 
of intelligent foresight and deliberate plan- 
ning was his distrust of reason and his favor 
of sentiment, which was derived from the 
British empirical tradition. He believed that 
a nation’s legitimate and homebred connec- 
tioris were the real basis of hi manity. With 
David Hume, he admitted the impossibility 
of explaining the ultimate principles of real- 
ity; he used metaphysics, theory and specula- 
tion as terms of reproach; and he rested his 
principles on feeling and sentiment. That 
which was “homebred and prescriptive” was 
truly natural to Burke. “Only by calling in 
the aid of (nature’s) unerring and powerful 
instincts to fortify the fallible and feeble 
contrivances of our reason,”® can we mould 
our polity in conformity with human nature. 
Always acting as if in the presence of canon 
ized forefathers, the spirit of freedom, leading 
in itself to misrule and excess, is tempered 
with an awful gravity. This idea of a liberal 
descent inspires us with a sense of habitual 
native dignity, which prevents that upstart 
insolence almost inevitably adhering to and 
disgracing those who are the first acquirers 
of any distinction.” 

To sum up, Aristotle conceived the best 
order to be a contrivance of reason and nat- 
ural in its inner structure; however, it is 
artificial in its production being a work of 
design. It is at this point that Burke protests, 
declaring that the best political order must be 
something approximating a natural process. A 
political order is better the less it is ration- 
ally contrived and the more it is an outcome 
of accidental causes. An accidental becoming 
guarantees a type of perfection that is in- 
trinsically superior to that resulting from a 
planned order because accidental becoming is 
in agreement with individuality or what is 
today called liberty. Only the individual is 
real and natural. Every moulding or interfer- 
ence with the individual is unnatural. The 
more an order is the outcome of accidental 
causes, Burke would say, the better it is. The 
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principles of Burkian political philosophy, 
following the anti-rational strain in eighteenth 
century thought, were deduced not from 
metaphysical premises, but based on feeling 
and sentiment. 
Morton J. Friscu 
Pennsylvania State College 


Notes 


' Edmund Burke, “Letters on a Regicide Peace,” The 
Works of the Right Honorable Edmund Burke (12 vols.; 
rev. ed.; Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1865- 
67), V, 373: “The states of the Christian world have 
grown up to their present magnitude in a great length 
of time and by a great variety of accidents. They have 
been improved to what we see them with greater or 
less degrees of felicity and skill. Not one of them has 
been formed upon a regular plan or with any unity of 
design. As their constitutions are not systematical, they 
have not been directed to a peculiar end, eminently dis- 
tinguished, and superseding every other. The objects 
which they embrace are of the greatest possible variety, 
and have become in a manner infinite.” 

2 Compare this statement with those of Polybius and 
Cicero: Polybius in his Histories vt.10.12—10.14 stated 
that the Roman empire was a product of chance. He 
implied, moreover, that it does not matter how you 


achieve the best order as long as you get it. “Lycurgys 
foreseeing, by a process of reasoning, whence and how 
events naturally happen, constructed his constitution 
untaught by adversity, but the Romans while they 
arrived at the same final result as regards their form of 
government, have not reached it by any process of 
reasoning, but by the discipline of many struggles and 
troubles, and always choosing the best by the light of the 
experience gained in disaster have thus reached the same 
result as Lycurgus, that is to say, the best of all existing 
constitutions."’ Cicero in his De Re Publica 11.1.2 said 
that Rome grew great through some natural growth and 
course, not by chance, but by good counsel and dis 
cipline. “Nostra autem res publica non unius esset 
ingenio, sed multorum, nec una hominis vita, sed aliquot 
constituta saeculis et aetatibus. nam neque, ullum in 
genium tantam extitisse decebat, ut, quem res nulk 
fugeret, quisquam aliquando fuisset, neque cuncta in. 
genia conlata in unum tantum posse uno tempore pro 
videre, ut omnia complecterentur sine rerum usu a 
vetustate.” If Cicero had asserted that the Roman 
empire was merely a product of accident an unplanned 
becoming, he would have been closer to Burke. 

Burke, “Letter on a Regicide Peace,” Works, v, 


375- 

Ibid., p. 374. 

5 Burke, “Reflections on the Revolution in France” 
Works, 111, 276. 
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Et summis admiratio 
veneratioque et 
inferioribus merita 
laus 


By Grundy Steiner 


A sufficient collection of textbooks accumu- 


lates every six months or so to warrant a special 
discussion in this column. Of the latest half 
dozen, two books, Radius’ Lactantius and Kaiser's 
Captivi once more broaden the horizons of reading 
for students who have finished the fundamentals. 
Three are reprints of old favorites, and one is a 
new edition of a standard composition book. 


NEW READING 


Selections from Lactantius: Divinae Institutiones. 


With Introduction, Commentary and Vo- 
cabulary. By W. T. Raprus. Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1951. Pp. xviii, 139. 


Tue autHor has prepared this text in the 


belief (p. v) that Lactantius’ Ciceronian eloquence 
is good reading for college and seminary students 


and that the Divinae Institutiones “serves as an 
excellent introduction from a Christian stand: 
peint to some of the chief pagan Latin writers” 
like Lucretius, Cicero, Vergil, and Seneca. The 
utility of the book for its purpeses has been 
checked by the previous use of a mimeographed 
form of most of the materials in several classes. 
The introduction summarizes the essential 
data about Lactantius’ life and writings, the 
limitations in his knowledge of Christian doctrine 
and the extent of his acquaintance with Classical 
authors. There is a brief selected bibliography 
The text, which is essentially that of Brandt and 
Laubmann in the Vienna Corpus, contains the 
following excerpts (with the author's heading for 
each): Div. Inst. 1.1-4 (“Introduction and 


Criticism of Ancient Polytheism™); 5.58 (“Or 
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the Flight of Justice... and Its Return in the 
Coming of Christ”); 6.3-4 (“The Doctrine of the 
Two Ways of Life . . . *); 6.8-11 (“Our Duty to 
God and to Man”); 6.24-25 (“Repentance, 
Pardon and the Proper Worship of God”); and 
39-12 (“The Chief Good: A Refutation of 
Anaxagoras’ Doctrine”). The commentary is well 
directed towards the needs and deficiencies of 
elementary students. In view of the limitations of 
most handy student dictionaries it was wise tc 
include the general vocabulary. 

The book seems to lack the range of human and 
historical interest that marks the Osterley Selec- 
tion (Ct. CJ 46 (1951) 265] but the selections are 
long enough, as Professor Radius suggests, to let 
the student enter into the mind of the author, 
and there is much to be said for fifty-seven pages 
of one auther and one style as an instrument of 
instruction. It looks like a sound and usable text. 


Titus Maccius Plautus: The Captives: A Comedy 
in Five Acts. Edited with Introduction, Notes 
and Vocabulary by Leo M. Kaiser. (Mimeo- 
graphed). [St. Louis]: Copyright by Author, 
1951. Pp. vii, 122. $1.25. (Order from The 
Classical Bulletin, St. Louis Univ., St. Louis 8, 
Mo., or, Dept. of Classics, St. John’s Univ., 
Collegeville, Minn.) 

Tue Captivi is here edited to enable high 
shool or college students to read “a Roman 
comedy quickly and with a minimum of diffh- 
culty” (p. v). The text, mainly that of Nixon in 
the Loeb Classical Library, has been modified 
with some frequency, largely by the levelling of 
atchaisms and certain elements of conversational 
Latin. The notes, which appear at the foot of the 
page, are calculated to emphasize the agreements 
between the idiom of Plautus and that of **Classi- 
cal Latin.” These features plus the presentation 
of the vocabulary concurrently with the text are 
all intended to make straight the crooked places 
for the elementary student and ought to do so 
quite well. 

In the introduction appear a simple presenta- 
tion of the basic facts about ancient comedy and 
afew remarks about the subsequent history of 
the genre. The chief Plautine figures of speech are 
named, defined, and illustrated. (The most in- 
nocent of young innocents will probably not ap- 
preciate this, but the editor does not refer to 
them very often in his notes.) 

The most serious difficulty in organization con- 
ces the vocabulary. There is no general vocabu- 
lary at the end of the book; instead a word list 
of ten to thirty-five items) appears on each page. 


Teachers are urged to get students to mark 
words which need to be remembered permanently 
and to give brief weekly tests to encourage the 
remembrance. But the difficulty is minimized by 
three facts: the lists are long; words are repeated; 
and the lists are alphabetical which should mean 
that the student will normally locate a word 
rather quickly by leafing back. 

Except for matters of orthography, textual 
changes are apparently confined to about 350 out 
of the 1029 lines. This means that students 
nursed through this play should be pretty weil 
equipped to face a relatively unsimplified text of 
some other Plautine play. This opens up entirely 
new vistas for the novice—vistas which should 
not be disregarded by any new commission to 
revise the Latin curriculum [Cf. CJ 46 (1951) 
355]. 

Dr. Kaiser has done a good piece of work here 
and we trust that he soon gets a printed edition 
(with a complete vocabulary) by popular demand. 


OLD FRIENDS 


Catullus. Edited by Merrit. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1951. Pp. 1, 273. $3.25. 


As IT PROMISED last spring the Harvard Press 
has reissued the Merrill Catullus, utilizing the 
same plates long used by Ginn and Company. The 
contents and pagination are unchanged except 
that the original first five leaves have been con- 
densed to three so that p. xi (as numbered) is 
really p. vii. And there is actually one insertion 
among the first three leaves (now unnumbered), 
for on the back of the folio which contains the old 
dedication appears a foreword by J. P. Elder to 
justify (on financial grounds) the unrevised re- 
issue of the book. The only other obvious change 
is a sleek, gray binding in place of the old funereal 
green. 


Selections from Viri Romae. Edited by Rosert 
ArrowsMiTH and CHaries Knapp. West- 
minster, Md.: Distributed by the Newman 
Bookshop, 19§1. Pp. xxvili, 217. 


Epitome Historiae Sacrae, Auctore Lhomond. 
Editio nova ad quam prosodiae signa vocum in- 
terpretationem dictionariumque addidit STEPHEN 
W. Wizsy. Westminster, Md.: Distributed by 
the Newman Bookshop, 1951. Pp. 210. 

The first book is a page-by-page reprint of the 
edition copyrighted in 1896 by the American 
Book Company. This reviewer has seen no ante’ 
cedent to the second. Both make available again 
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handy little texts, complete with vocabularies, 
which are known to be useful in elementary 
courses where simple but interesting reading 
matter 1s desirable. The Newman Bookshop, by 


reproducing these editions of Lhomond’s works, 


has moved the teachers of Latin one stage further 


from per:l of textbook starvation. 


Introduction to Greek Prose Composition with Ex- 
ercises. By A. Stpcwickx. New Edition, with 
Enlarged Vocabulary by J. F. Mountrorp. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 
1951. Pp. xv, 294. $2.50. 


AFTER ENEMY action destroyed the entire stock 


of this composition book in December 1940, the 
publishers decided that any reprinting should 
contain an enlarged vocabulary. Their revise} 
edition (which otherwise retains the preface 
pagination, and order and enumeration of para 
graphs from the first edition) shows the fruit of 
this decision, for its vocabulary runs almost sixty 
pages instead of the previous thirty. 

The original notes on syntax and idiom have 
been clarified in a few places and, generally, chap 
ter and verse citations have been added for the 
illustrative passages, some of which have been 
corrected to the readings of modern texts. 

The binding is an attractive Longmans blue. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Classical Myths in Sculpture. By Watter R. 
Acarp. Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1951. Pp. xvi, 203, 97 figs. $5.00. 

As THE TITLE suggests and the Preface states, 
this volume is a comprehensive survey of sculp- 
ture which illustrates classical myths, beginning 
with the first written statement of these stories 
in the eighth century B.c., and coming down to 
the present day. To make such a survey in but a 
hundred pages of text, for the rest of the volume 
is taken up by the illustrations, is possible be- 
cause of the clear and concise style of the author 
rather than because of any paucity of material. Of 
this there is an abundance, and it bears out the 
author's contention that, with the possible excep- 
tion of the Bible, classical myths are the greatest 
literary source for European and American sculp- 
ture. While it was the literary accounts of these 
myths which served as the major sources of in- 
spiration for sculptors during the Early Christian 
and Mediaeval periods, with the Renaissance 
ancient sculpture itself became of increasing im- 
portance, at first mostly Roman and Hellenistic, 
but more and more Hellenic after the age of dis- 
covery began in the late 18th century. 

After a general introductory chapter on the 
mythological tradition in sculpture, Agard pro- 
ceeds to an examination of the sculptural por- 
trayal of classical gods and heroes. The numerous 
Greek deities, all anthropomorphically conceived, 
as well as the rich legends of heroes, provided in- 
finite subject matter for all art forms, but it was 
sculpture especially which helped make the 
divinities come alive for their worshippers. It is 
these representations of antiquity which served 


as the inspiration, and often as direct models, for 
much subsequent mythological sculpture, and it 
would seem that more than the scant eleven pages 
of text devoted to them here are needed properly 
to lay the foundation for the rest of the study 
With a thorough independent knowledge of 
classical sculpture, the reader can fully appreciate 
the treatment of the post-classical mythologica! 
sculpture, but it is doubtful that this book alone 
can furnish sufficient background for such an ap 
preciaticn. 

The discussion of post-classical sculpture in the 
tradition of classical mythology is excellent, suc 
cinct and beautifully illustrated. The continuing 
appeal of the classical myths in Early Christian 
times and the method by which these myths and 
their sculptural representations were often used 
symbolically to serve Christianity is an important 
witness to their aesthetic qualities and to the 
taste of the users. The tradition was especially 
strong in the East Greek church, in Coptic 
sculpture and the Alexandrian school of the 
fourth and fifth centuries and later in Byzantium 
of the ninth to eleventh centuries. But during the 
period from the eleventh to fifteenth centuries 
the scene shifts to Europe, and especially France, 
where, though culture was completely controlled 
by the Church, mythological scenes were well 
known, often reinterpreted in a Christian way 
With the beginning of the Renaissance, Italy was 
the scene of a rich development of secular interests 
and an expleratory spirit which rapidly recog 
nized the possibilities of classical mythology 
especially for the decorative arts used in seculat 
buildings. Now there were no longer restrictions; 
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the whole of mythology was available. In an age 
whose spirit was so similar to that of Hellenistic 
Greece, it is understandable that Hellenistic art 
had the strongest appeal. The Baroque flowering 
of the late Renaissance was, similarly, a sophis- 
ticated and cosmopolitan society like that of the 
late Hellenistic period, and from the latter sought 
its inspiration in sculpture, resulting in the 
theatrical poses and violent emotions of a Bernini. 

But in France of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, sculptors turned instead to the eclectic 
Graeco-Roman sculpture, itself inspired by the 
idealistic art of Classical Greece. Unfortunately, 
what ancient art was then available was not of 
the best. With the founding of the French School 
in Rome, there developed a rigid set of academic 
standards which resulted in a cold and formal art 
which had a tremendously widespread and long- 
lasting influence throughout Europe and in 
America as well. When more Greek sculpture was 
discovered, some of it of the best period, the Neo- 
Classic school of late eighteenth and nineteenth 
century developed, with Canova as its best 
known exponent. Fresh discoveries throughout 
the nineteenth century furnished continued in- 
spiration for this school of sculptors and for other 
eclectics, but more independence was shown by a 
new group of realistic sculptors like Barye and 
Rodin, who still learned their technique from the 
ancients and used mythological subjects. The 
NeoClassic style had invaded England and 
America and affected much of their nineteenth 
century sculpture, in which mythological sub- 
jects were common. And in the contemporary 
sculpture of the twentieth century, more eclectic 
and more highly individualized even than that of 
the previous century, inspiration for subject 
matter still often comes from classical mythology. 
Many recent sculptors, like Bourdelle and Milles, 
made great use of mythological subjects, but with 
new originality and power; there is every indica- 
tion that the myths of Greece and Rome will con- 
tinue to inspire modern sculptors and to influence 
modern sculpture. 

The appended bibliographies and the catalogue 
of additional works of sculpture on mythological 
themes not mentioned in the text, the glossary of 
divinities and heroes, and the very full indices of 
subjects and artists greatly enhance the usefulness 
and usability of the book. The excellent half. 
tone illustrations and the fine glossy paper, both 
rate today in American books, deserve special 
commendation, as does the whole make-up of the 
book. It deserves and will receive wide use by 
both teachers and students of Classical Mythol- 


ogy, who will hope for a similar treatment of 
other art forms. 
Saut S. WEINBERG 
University of Missouri 


The Roman Stage. By W. Bearer. London: 
Methuen & Co. Ltd.; Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1951. Pp. xii, 291. 
$4.50. 


THE Most outstanding quality of this book is 
common sense. Prof. Beare touches upon all 
aspects of the Roman theatre, its plays, and the 
men who wrote them. In a beok of this size the 
treatment is necessarily brief, yet he manages to 
introduce an amazing amount of discussion of the 
evidence cn which our knowledge is based. The 
more technical discussions are relegated to eight 
appendices in the back, and a few others at chap- 
ter endings. In all of them, as in the text, he 
handles the confusing, and often conflicting, 
evidence with a straightforward simplicity un- 
prejudiced by long held tradition or opinions of 
impressive names. He is not afraid to say that 
we don’t know when we obviously don’t, and 
probably won't. The book is a refreshing pres- 
entation of our present knowledge, our better 
supported theories, and our definite ignorance. It 
is especially valuable to have such an up-to-date 
wealth of material on lesser known types and 
figures of Roman drama all the way from the 
Fescennine verses to the “striptease mima who 
so charmed Justinian that she shared his throne. 

Among the scholarly discussions it is gratifying 
to see a final “nail in the coffin of Ritschl’s 
theory” of seats (App. A), a realistic handling of 
the entrance and exit problem, of other stage 
craft and conventions, of the absurd five-act 
theory, all from the common sense point of view 
of the evidence of the plays themselves, rather 
than relying on Greek or late grammarian evi- 
dence. Beare’s whole attitude stems from his in- 
sistence that these are Roman plays, which must 
be understood by Romans. He thus carries on the 
standard of Prescott and others undaunted by 
much of continental scholarship. 

There are few disappointing sections. The 
treatment of occasions for production is quite 
inadequate, and ignores Buck’s work on instaura- 
tiones even though he is cited in the bibliography. 
Beare’s nevel theory of contamination (pp. 100- 
104) is tempting in the fascinating picture it 
creates of the Terence’s position in his argument 
with Lanuvinus. It has weak spots which would 
require an equal space to evaluate. His criticism 
on the evidence for Terence’s life (pp. 81-85) 
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seems rather overly destructive compared to his 
handling of other dramatists’ lives. It is surpris- 
ing, but fairly convincing, to arrive, after a careful 
journey through the tortuous paths of Roman 
metrics, at the conclusion that “there is no song 
in Plautus” (p. 224). Actually, he concludes, the 
Romans did not sing in the sense that we under- 
stand the term. 

This is a good book, invaluable as reference for 
anybody who wants an answer, simple if it 1s 
known, simply presented if it is controversial, 
and frankly discussed if we honestly don’t know. 
It is a much needed book, at all levels of students’ 
or teachers’ interest. 

Joun N. Houcu 

Unwersity of Colorado 


Estudios de filologia e historia literaria: Homenaje 
al R. P. Félix Restrepo S.I.... (Boletin del 
Instituto Caro y Cuervo, V, 1949) Bogota: 
Libreria Voluntad, tgso0. Pp. xii, 581. 


Tus conection of 34 studies represents a 
varied and worthy aggregation of recent philo- 
logical scholarship in the Americas and Europe. 

In the first section, on linguistics, Greek and 
Latin furnish the essential starting point for such 
discussions as that of Louis V. Ghisletti, ““Con- 
tribucién a una semasiologia nosolégica,” which 
attempts to find patterns of national and social 
psychology in various groups of names for dis- 
eases. In “La metafora reciproca’’ Bruno Mig- 
liorini illustrates, with a broad sampling from 
literary and popular usage, a rhetorical principle 
expressed by Servius (on mare velivolum, Aen. 
1.224) and Aristotle (Poetics 21). Helmut Hatz- 
feld (‘Ecclesiastical terms in Rumanian and their 
semantic implications”) reveals some rather sur 
prising developments from early church Latin. 
Alvaro d’Ors, in “Papeletas semAnticas,” ex- 
plains a number of Spanish words by citations 
from the Roman jurists. ““Advertencias al margen 
de una etimologia griega de una palabra castel- 
lana’’ by P. U. Gonzflez de la Calle is an exhaus- 
tive treatment of the prosodically difficult deriva- 
tion of Spanish goldre <ywpurds. Emilio Peruzzi, 
‘“Importanza e metodo dell’ermeneutica rinoica,” 
presents an inductive method for attempted in- 
terpretation of the Minoan script. 

In section two, dealing with philology and 
literary history, again the classical languages fre- 
quently appear as the accepted background for 
particular studies. Marcel Bataillon, in his dis- 
cussion “Sur la genése poétique du Cantique 
Spirituel de Saint Jean de la Croix,” has occasion 
to quote extensively in Latin, from the Bible and 
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from St. Augustine. David Rubio O.8.A. (“La 
fuente de La vida es suetto de Calderén °) finds a 
direct source for the philosophical theme of 
Calderon's drama in St. Augustine’s Sermon 345, 
De Contemptu Mundi. The results of a detailed 
examination of an early 14th century Augustine 
manuscript are presented by Michele Pellegrino 
(“Di un manoscritto sconosciuto delle Confes. 
sioni’). “La nave de Demetrio Faléreo” by 
fonso Reyes is a fresh interpretation of the prob- 
lematical life of Demetrius, with a simple his 
torical explanation for the ultimate defamation of 
the scholarly ruler of Athens. “La traduccién 
como obra de arte: La métrica latinizante” by 
Aurelio Espinosa Polit §.I. is a penetrating study 
of the age-old problem: How can poetry be trans- 
lated so as to convey the essential poetic quality 
of the original? Drawing examples primarily from 
Horace, the author demonstrates the unsuitability 
of the so-called “latinizing meter,” artificial imita- 
tion of Latin verse forms. Two articles reflect 
the cultivation of Latin verse composition by 
distinguished Colombian men of letters. Guil- 
lermo Hernandez de Alba writes of “José 
Celestino Mutis, poeta latino,” the 18th century 
natural scientist. And in “Una poesia de Leén 
XIII interpretada por Caro” José Manuel Rivas 
Sacconi gives an account of a poem, “La morte,” 
written in Italian by Pope Leo XIII, and trans 
lated into Latin by Miguel Antonio Caro. 

Section three, devoted to bibliography, con: 
tains an “Introduction to the classical influence on 
the literatures of Spain and Spanish America” 
by Raymond L. Grismer. This lists 267 titles and 
contains the seeds of many fruitful studies in the 
influence of the Classics. 

C. SALyER 
Washington University 


The Greek Reader. Compiled and edited by 
Arthur L. Whall. New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1943 [Reprinted 1950]. $5.00. 


The Greek Reader is an 883 page anthology of 
Greek prose and poetry in translation. The ar 
rangement of material is topical; the selections 
are classified into epic poetry, lyric poetry, 
dramatic poetry, history, philosophy, oratory, and 
Alexandrian poetry. However, despite the book's 
extensive range, Mr. Whall does not slight the 
major writers merely to be comprehensive in his 
selections. There are generous selections from 
Homer, Sappho, Pindar, Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
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NOTICES 


NEO-LATIN LITERATURE 


Professor James R. Naiden, College of 
Engineering, University of Washington, Seat- 
tle, Washington, is preparing a roster of 
scholars interested in and competent in any 
phase of Neo-Latin literature, say from 1400 
to goo. Any person wishing to be included in 
the roster and to receive a copy of the roster 
when it is completed, should send to Professor 
Naiden the following information: (a) name, 
(b) address, (c) area in which the scholar is 
interested, (d) men in whom he is interested, 
and (e) titles of publications of his own to 
which he invites the attention of other 
scholars interested in neo-Latin literature. 


CAMWS AT TORONTO 


While not one of the most largely at- 
tended, this annual meeting was notable for 
the quality of the papers. It would be invidi- 
ous to cite some where the general level was 
so high. It was encouraging to be in a setting 
where the Classics are not at all in retreat. 
Considering that there are twenty-four mem- 
bers of the classical faculty of the University 
of Toronto, not a few of whom either are or 
have been deans, we were in a favorable 
atmosphere. A solid continuity was notice- 
able at the dinner, among the speakers at 
which were J. C. Robertson and son, Norman 
W. DeWitt and son. The report on the Que- 
bec area sounded as if Greek and Latin (with 
a little French of course) were still central 
and dominant in education there. The ad- 
mirable Professor Getty gave a bright ac- 
count of British classical meetings. The city 
of Toronto had hastened to install the first 
subway in Canada against our coming, there 
was no annoying sales-tax there; all in all, the 
impression was prevalent that we had 
reached the promised land; and some appre- 
hension was felt, though there was the little 
detail of passports and such, that not all the 
conventioneers would return to the States. 

The next meeting is to be held in Cincin- 
nati the first days of April, 1953, Russel M. 
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Geer of Tulane University being the new 
President. For historical reasons, it was de- 
termined that the semi-centennial gathering 
of the Association in 1954 should be at St. 
Louis. 


Sterling L. Dow sends a brochure containing 
opinions of professors from a wide sweep of de- 
partments at Harvard, Princeton, and Yale on the 
value of Latin. Less than five percent of the pro- 
fessors approached proved indifferent to its value. 
Copies at five cents each may be obtained from 
Prof. William H. Marnell, Boston Teachers Col- 
lege, 625 Huntingdon Ave., Boston 15. A second 
pamphlet is in preparation on representative 
opinions on the subject from universities and 
colleges all over the country. 


YALE MASTER OF ARTS 
IN TEACHING 


Attention is invited to the new Master of 
Arts in Teaching program which President 
A. Whitney Griswold has announced and which 
is now being organized at Yale. 

The fundamental purpose is to attract out- 
standing personalities into secondary-school 
teaching and by giving them a sound, liberal train- 
ing in the subject or subjects they propose to 
teach as well as in the professional courses neces- 
sary for state certification to improve the quality 
of teaching. 

The venture is sponsored jointly by the De- 
partment of Education, which will be chiefly re- 
sponsible for the professional aspects of the pro- 
gram, and by the academic departments, which 
will have the responsibility for making sure that 
students possess an adequate knowledge of the 
the subjects they propose to teach. 

It is hoped that this new program which has 
met with a good deal of enthusiasm at Yale will 
interest colleagues in other institutions and will 
receive such support and publicity as it deserves. 


Lily Ross Taylor, past president of APA, Dean 
of the Graduate School of Bryn Mawr, and re- 
cipient of many academic distinctions, has been 
appointed Professor-in-Charge of the School of 
Classical Studies of the American Academy in 
Rome. The appointment is for the year beginning 
Oct 1, 19§2. 
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POSSUM 


In lingua Latina possum est verbum ir- 
regulare, in lingua Americana animal irregu- 
lare. Adultum tam magnum est quam felis 
domesticus; sed catuli modo nati non maiores 
sunt quam bombi vel nuces terrestres. Vix se 
movent; sed instinctu naturali petunt ab- 
domen maternum, ubi est loculus quod mar- 
supium appellatur. Ibi ad quadraginta duos 
dies tuto latent, lacte materno nutriti. Tan- 
dem, oculis apertis, in lunam prospicere in- 
cipiunt. 

Grandiores facti per ramos ipsi ascendere 
audent; sed primo periculo in marsupium re- 
fugiunt. Bene ascendunt quod omnes pedes 
sunt manibus similes. Quattuor pedibus ra- 
mos comprehendunt. Territi pelli maternae 


quattuor pedes firme implicant ut vectura 
libera frunantur. Mater misera totam familj- 
am semper portat, primum sub ventre, postea 
in dorso. Pater non laborat, curam non habet. 
Solus habitat. 

Veritas saepe tristis est. Possum adultum 
amabile non est. Mutum est, turpe, tardum, 
stupidum, naso acuto, oculis pallidis, pelle 
horrida, cauda durissima. De labris saliva 
saepe stillat. Noctem amat. Lucem vitat, 
Humi deprehensum vel de arbore depulsum 
non repugnat. Mortem simulat. Ab canibus 
se morderi patitur neque signum doloris dat. 
Tandem ab canibus relictum in silvam placide 
ambulat. 


bombus, bumblebee; nux terrestris, ground-nut, 
peanut 


We See 
By the Papers.... 


Edited by John F. Latimer 


A FULL-pRESS ROMAN BANQUET, with bed sheet 
togas, festive wreaths, a flame-veiled bride, greasy 
tomacula, no forks, presided over by a Pontifex 
Maximus from the senior class and concluded 
with the singing of “Duc, duc, remos duc!” fur- 
nishes a page of entertaining photographs and 
story in the Des Moines Sunpay Recister of 
March 27. The celebration took place in Des 
Moines’ North High School under the direction 
of the Latin teacher, Miss Nellie E. Wilson. 
(Thanks to Professor George E. McCracken, 
Drake University.) 


“Do you Betteve in Dreams?” is the heading of an 
illustrated .feature in the Long Island Srar- 
Journat of March 23, relating how the emperor 
Galba gave a necklace to Venus which had been 
intended for the Goddess of Fortune, later 
dreamed that Fortune reprimanded him, and soon 
afterward was killed in a rebellion. The writer 


explains that “Galba didn’t suffer from any 
goddess’ disfavor; politics then (as now) was 
risky even with the best of luck.”’ The item was 
sent us by Mr. Herbert W. Benario of Flushing 
N. Y. 


A pHorocraPu taken in last winter's snow storm 
in Wyoming shows several deer which forced 
their way through the slats of a haystack guard 
in search of food and, having gorged themselves, 
froze because they were unable to extricate them: 
selves. Professor E. Adelaide Hahn of Hunter 
College, who sent the clipping from the New 
York Sun of February 24, cited a parallel in 
Horace, Epistles 1.7.29-33, where a fox trapped 
himself in a grain bin and a weasel pointed out 
the moral. 


VARIA 


Three articles pertaining to Latin appeared in 
the April 1951 issue of STUDENT LIFE, a 
monthly magazine of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals in the NEA, accord 
ing to Miss Gertrude Johnson of Logansport, 
Indiana. The first (pp. 8-9) contains illustrations 
of projects made as a result of research outside the 
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REVIEWS (From Page 294) 


Euripides, Aristophanes, Plate, Aristotle, Hero- 
dotus, and Thucydides. 

The various sectional divisions are prefaced by 
short illuminating introductions, that should 
prove helpful to the general reader. In his at- 
tempts to stress the modernity of the classical 
Greeks, Mr. Whall occasionally makes a happy 
observation in drawing his comparisons. Thus, in 
speaking of Hesiod, he says, “In Greek literature 
he stands out with his homely moralizing like a 
Roundhead in a circle of Cavaliers; he resembles 
a good upcountry Calvinist who has drifted into 
the choir of Westminster Abbey—or, better, into 
Saint Patrick's.” 

His choice of translations has been determined 
by a preference for those that captured the sense 
and spirit of the originals rather than for the more 
exact translations which may have missed the 
feeling of the originals. The familiar translations 
of Butcher and Lang, Edmonds, Kowett, Lang, 
Leaf and Myers are represented in this anthology. 
We find, also, the translators familiar to students 
of English literature: Chapman, Cowper, Pope, 
Morris, and Shelley. The wide variety of English 
translations is ample evidence of the fascination 
that Greek literature has exercised. 

Epmunp S. Ho.pen 

Department of English 

Northwestern University 


DUST (From Page 288) 


Nores 


'H. A. De Weerd, “The Rommel Legend,” Infantry 
Journal 52 (1943) 22. 

*“Destruction of an Army,” Infantry Journal 51 
1942) 47 

’Desmond Young, Rommel the Desert Fox (New 
York, 19§0) 115. 

‘Xen. An. 1.8.8. All translations quoted are from 
the editions of the Loeb Classical Library. 

5 App. BCiv. 2 8.55. 

*Plut. Pomp. 72.1. Cf. Plut Sull. 19.2 

™Caes. BGall. 4.32. 

*Hdt. 3.26. Cf. Hdt. 4.173. 

Tac. Hist. 3.2. 

Plut. Eum. 16.6. 

" Plut. Mar. 26.3. 

®Plut. Mar. 26.5. 

"Frontin. Str. 4.7.20. 

*Frontin. Str. 2.4.1. 

Frontin. Str. 2 2.12. 

Cass. Dio 15 (Zonaras 9.1). 

"Plut. Fab. 16.1. 

Cass. Dio 15 (Zonaras 9.1). 
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19 Plut. Crass. 25.4-5. Cf. Cass. Dio 40.23.4. 
20 Plut. Sert. 17.17. 


BITS (From Page 285) 


Notes 

' Philip Wylie, An Essay on Morals. New York: 
Rinehart, 1947, x. 

2 Lewis Mumford, The Condition of Man. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1944, 12. 

’ Benedetto Croce, History as the Story of Liberty. 
New York: W. W. Norton, 1941, 44. 

‘Cf. Professor F. §. C. Northrop’s The Meeting of 
East and West. New York, 1946. 

5] am indebted to Alfred North Whitehead’s 
Science and the Modern World for this suggestion. New 
York: Macmillan, 1926; cf. p. 15. 

§ Plato, Republic. New York: Classics Club edition, 
1942, 244. 

* Cf. the educational page in Section 4 of The New 
York Times, Sundays, 1946-47-48-49-50 for the many 
specific cases. 

* Parade (Sunday Picture Magazine), August 1, 
1948 (vu, No. 34) 5-7; cf. Readers’ Guide for other 
articles on the Great Books Foundation 

9 [bid., 7. 


MIRROR (From Page 260) 


that the ancient mirror has another side, but 
I am happy to say that, in this respect at 
least, Cicero’s letters present the bright side. 
Mary A. SOLLMANN 
Newcomb College, New Orleans 


Notes 


' Att. 1.20.3: “piscinarii nostri”; 2.1.7. 

2 Att. 9.13.6: “Viris bonis me non nimis excuso. Quas 
enim eos cenas et facere et obire scripsit ad me Sextus, 
quam lautas, quam tempestivas.” Latin text from the 
Oxford edition of Cicero’s letters. 

3 Fam. 2.8.1: “Quid? tu me hoc mandasse existimas, 
ut mihi gladiatorum compositiones, ut vadimonia dilata 
et Chresti compilationem mitteres et ea, quae nobis, 
cum Romae sumus, narrare nemo audeat? Vide, quan- 
tum tibi meo iudicio tribuam . . . Qua re ego nec prae- 
terita nec praesentia abs te, sed ut ab homine longe in 
posterum prospiciente futura exspecto, ut, ex tuis lit- 
teris cum formam rei publicae viderim, quale aedificium 
futurum sit scire possim.™ 

4 Att. 13.52. The subject of Cicero's villas was 
treated in detail in a paper entitled Cui Bono? which I 
presented at the meeting of the Southern section of the 
C.A.M.W5S. in 1949. 

5 Att. 1.16.10 in which Cicero boasts of his repartee 
with Clodius: * . . . obicit mihi ad Baias fuisse. Falsum, 
sed tamen quid hoc? ‘Simile est,” inquam, ‘quasi in 
aperto dicas fuisse.’ ‘Quid,’ inquit, “homini Arpinati 
cum aquis calidis?’ ‘Narra,’ inquam, ‘patrono tuo qui 


= 
id 
= 
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Arpinatis aquas concupivit?’; nosti enim Marianas.” In 
Fam. 9.3.1 Cicero wrote that he hesitated to go there 
with Varro in April of 46 for fear of being criticized for 
high living in a time of crisis for the state. (May I intrude 
here with Prop. 1.11? Ed.) 

6 Seneca, Epist. 69, remarks on the disturbing in- 
fluence of constant change of scene. 

7 Cf. W. Warde Fowler, Social Life at Rome in the 
Age of Cicero (New York, 1933), 250f. 

8 Tenney Frank, An Economic Survey of Rome (Balti- 
more, 1933) 1, 393, makes this approximation in terms of 
the exchange of the “30's, for Cicero's 600,000 sesterces 
(Parad. 49; Phil. 2.40.) 

9 Fam. 5.6.2: 3,500,000 sesterces. 

1 Frank (above, note 8) I, 406. 

" Art. 8.4.1 and 2; 8.5.1; 8.10; 9.12.2; 9.15.5; 10.2.2; 
10.11.1: When in May of 49 Dionysus made his private 
affairs an excuse for not going with Cicero on his 
journey to join Pompey, Cicero wrote to Atticus: “I 
answered shortly: I felt much pained: I quite under- 
stood that my position aroused his contempt. You will 
perhaps be surprised, but I assure you that I feel this to 
be among the heaviest blows which this crisis has in- 
flicted upon me. I hope he may be loyal to you: that is 
equivalent to wishing you to remain prosperous: he will 
be so, just as long as you are” (Tr. by Evelyn S. Shuck- 
burgh, Bohn ed.). 

Evidence that Philotimus was untrustworthy is 
found in Att. 6.4.3; 4.5.1 and 2; 4.9.2. Regarding his 
divorce, Cicero wrote to Plancius (Fam. 4.14.3) *... at 
my return I found my domestic affairs in no better order 
than those of the state... .1 saw nothing safe within 
the walls of my house, nothing that was not the sub- 
ject of some intrigue” (Shuckburgh tr.). 

‘8 Att. 8.13.2: “The people of the country towns and 
the farmers talk to me a great deal. They care for nothing 
at all but their lands, their homesteads and their tiny 
hoards” (Tr. by E. O. Winstedt, Loeb ed.). 

4 Evelyn S. Shuckburgh, The Letters of Cicero (Lon- 
don, 1908), III, 283, n. 2. 

18 The order of the day on Caesar's visit of state to 
Philippus and Cicero seems to have been work until after 
mid-day, a walk on the shore, bath and dinner (Att. 
13.52.1). 

16 Fam, 7.26.1 and 2. (57 B.c.). He manages to joke 
about this inaugural banquet of Lentulus: “Itaque ego, 
qui me ostreis et murenis facile abstinebam, a beta et a 
malva deceptus sum.” 

17 Fam. 9.16.7; 9.18.1: Notably, Dolabella, Hirtius 
and Pansa. 

18 Fam, 9.20.1 and 2, and Williams’ apt translations 
in the Loeb edition. For Cicero's real sentiments, cf. 
9.23: “Exspecta igitur hospitem cum minime edacem 
tum inimicum cenis sumptuosis.”* Cf. Jerome Carcopino, 
Les Secrets de la Correspondence de Cicéron, (Paris 1947), 
I, 130-136. Carcopino’s use of these letters as proof of 
Cicero's “gluttony” is nothing short of amazing. 

19H. M. Poteat, Selected Letters of Cicero (New York, 
1931). In his notes on Fam. g.18 (p. 202) and 20 (p. 206), 
Poteat sees in Cicero's jests “the ghastly grimace of the 
death’s-head™! 


20 Fam. 9.20.3: “Patriam eluxi iam et gravius et 
diutius quam ulla mater unicum filium.” 

21 Fam. 9.26.1: Cicero complains that you can’t live 
with books all the time, and what better is there to do, 
till bedtime? “Sed est earum (sc. litterarum), non satietas, 
sed quidam modus, a quibus cum discessi, etsi minimum 
mihi est in cena, ...tamen quid potius faciam, prius 
quam me dormitum conferam non reperio.” 

2 Att. 15.11.2; 5.12.1. Those present were Servilia, 
mother of Brutus; Tertia, his half-sister, and wife of 
Cassius, and Portia, daughter of Cato, Brutus’ second 
wife, recently married. Another conference was sum- 
moned by Servilia in July of 43 (Br. 1.18.1) to discuss 
whether it was advisable for Brutus to return to Italy, 

23 Fam. 4.14.3. Possibilities rejected by Cicero had in. 
cluded Pompey’s daughter, and another lady concerning 
whom he confided to Atticus that he had never seen 
anything uglier! (Att. 12.11). 

24 “De regina velim atque etiam de Caesare filio.”* Cf. 
Grace Macurdy, Hellenistic Queens (Baltimore, 1932), 
pp. 

2 Thorton Wilder, The Ides of March (New York, 
1948), 124. 

26 Cytheris was also the “Lycoris” for whom Gallus 
was pining in Vergil’s Tenth Eclogue. 

27 Att. 4.15.6 (July 27, 54) describes the performance 
of a new actor, Antiphon, who had been manumitted 
before he appeared on the stage: so sure was his master 
that he would be a success. So he was (“palmam tulit”’, 
but Cicero didn’t think much of him. He had no voice 
(“nihil tam sine voce”), and was so small (“nihil tam 
pusillum”) that, in this performance of the Andromache, 
the only one smaller on the stage was acting the part of 
Astyanax. 

28 Schol. Bob. on the Pro Sestio, new Teubner ed., 105. 

29 Pliny N.H. 36.116-117. 

30 Fam. 7.1.3, Williams’ tr. Tyrrell and Purser, The 
Correspondence of M. Tullius Cicero, II.109, n. 1, in 
terpret this letter as a rhetorical exercise rather than as 
the expression of the writer’s own opinion on the ques: 
tion of the morality of such spectacles. 

3! Pliny N.H. 8.20 and 21. 

% Jerome Carcopino, Les Secrets de la Correspondence 
de Cicéron (Paris, 1947). 


LIVY (From Page 264) 


Delicta maiorum immeritus lues, 
Romane, donec templa refeceris 
aedesque labentis deorum et 
foeda nigro simulacra fumo, 

19 Cf. 27.25.7-9; 29.11.13; Val. Max. 1.1.8; Plut 
Marc. 28.1; Cic. in Verr. 4.121; Cic. de Re Pub. 1.21. 

20 Plut. Marc. 21. 

21 Cf. Id. 30.4. 

2 Plut. Fab. Max. 22.6. 

27.16.8. 

4 Cic. in Verr. 120-121. Cf. Cic. de Re Pub. 1-21. 
Here Cicero admits that Marcellus did take to his home 
a globe made by Archimedes. 

25 40.51.3. 
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* Livy refers to twenty different gifts to Jupiter 
Capitolinus, most of which had no religious signifi- 
cance. 

24.16.19. 

% V. supra note 9. 

9 9.43.22; 40.34.43 45.27.6-7. 

® 1.10.7; Prop. 4.10; Dionys. 2.34.4. The etymology 
of Feretrius is unknown, but Propertius’ ferire (4.10.46) 
js probably more correct than Dionysius’ ferre (2.34.4). 

3t Dionysius (2.34.4) says that traces of the original 
temple (which he claims was built by Romulus) re- 
mained in his day and that the temple was very small, 
the longest side being less than fifteen feet. 

21,10.6-7; 4.20.3; Periocha 20; 1.20.6; 4.20.5-7; 
1.24.8-9; 9-5-3; 30.43-9. Cf. Fest. p. 81 (Lindsay ed). s.v. 
Feretrius; Fest. p. 102 (Lindsay ed.) s.v. Lapidem silicem; 
Plut. Sulla 10; Serv. ad. Aen. 6.859; Fest. p. 204 (Lind- 
sy ed.) s.v. opima spolia; Cass. Dio 44.4.3; 5.5.1; Serv. 
ad, Aen. 8.641; Cic. ad Fam. 7.12.2; Aul. Gell. 1.21.4; 
Polyb. 3.25.6. 

3 1.10.7. 

% Cass. Dio 55.5.1. 

% Id. 44.4.3. The only three generals to dedicate 
spolia opima during the long history of the temple were 
Romulus (1.10.6~7), Aulus Cornelius Cossus (4.20.3), 
and Marcus Claudius Marcellus (Periocha 20). 


PLINY (From Page 268) 


Brutus 49.185: “Tria sunt enim, . . . , quae sint 
eheienda dicendo: ut doceatur is apud quem dicetur, 
ut delectetur, ut moveatur vehementius.” See also 
Quint. 3.5.2; 5, Prooem.1: “Fuerunt et clari quidem 
actores, quibus solum videretur oratoris officium 
docere; namque et affectus duplici ratione excludendos 
putabant."’ Quintilian’s personal view is different 
45.6): “Non enim solum oratoris est docere, sed plus 
doquentia circa movendum valet.” 

®Cic. Orator 4.14: “...intellegetur, sine philo- 
sophia non posse effici quem quaerimus eloquentem™; 
3.113: “Esse igitur perfecte eloquentis puto non eam 
tantam facultatem habere, . . . sed etiam vicinam eius ac 
fnitimam dialecticorum scientiam assumere™; 33.118: 
‘Nec vero a dialecticis modo sit instructus, sed habeat 
omnis philosophiae notos ac tractatos locos.” 

"J. H. Westcott, Selected Letters of Pliny (Boston, 
1898), Introd. 7ff. 

‘Cic. Orator 35.123f: “Haec enim sapientia maxime 
dhibenda eloquenti est, ut sit temporum personarumque 
noderator. Nam nec semper nec apud omnes nec contra 
omnes nec pro omnibus nec cum omnibus eodem modo 
jeendum arbitror. Is erit ergo eloquens, qui ad id 
quodcumque decebit poterit accomodare orationem.” 

"1, §, 12, 14, 21, 24. 

"IX 9, 13, 19, 22, 28, 33. 

"1x 3, 6, 10, 15, 20, 23. 

"See  Stolz-Schmalz, Lateinische Grammatik 
Miinchen, 1928) 1 822; Wilh. Kroll, Studien zum Ver- 
tindnis der rémischen Literatur (Stuttgart, 1924) 351ff. 

®Tac. Ann. 4.33. 

‘Cic., De Inventione, “Variare 


1.41.76: autem 
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orationem magnopere oportebit; nam omnibus in rebus 
similitudo mater est satietatis.” 

15 See Wilh. Kroll, lic., 226. 

16 The letters contained in Book X have been excluded 
from this study since they were written by Pliny in his 
official capacity as a governor and are thus largely deter- 
mined by standards other than his own. It may be for 
the same reason that the present arrangement of these 
letters is probably not Pliny’s. See E. G. Hardy, Plinii 
Epistolae ad Traian. Imp. (London, 1889), Introd., 72f; 
R. C. Kukula, Briefe des Jiingeren Plinius (Leipzig, 1910), 
Introd., 32. 

17 See H. Holstein, De Plinii minoris elocutione (Progr. 
d. kgl. Gymn. in Naumberg, 1862); J. P. Lagergren, De 
vita et elocutione C. Plinii Caecilii Secundi (Upsala 1871). 

18 A. C. Andrews, Pliny the Younger, Conformist 
(CJ. 34.3). 

19 See J. H. Westcott, Lc., Introd. xxviiff.; cf. Ep. 
21, I. 

20 Quint. 4.3.12. 

211 10; IX 7. 

8 17; v 6. 

318. 

4 1x 33. 

25 Messala in Tac. Dial. 25. 

26 These assumptions can be demonstrated by tabu 
lation. 

27 A good example is letter 1 12.6: “Implevi promis- 
sum, priorisque epistolae fidem exsolvi, quam ex spatio 
temporis iam recepisse te colligo. Nam et festinanti et 
diligenti tabellario dedi, nisi quid impedimenti in via 
passus est. A vivid, eager correspondence cannot be 
pictured more cleverly. 

28 Th. Mommsen (Hermes 11, 1869, 32). 

29Cf. 1 1: “Collegi non servato temporis ordine 
(neque enim historiam componebam), sed ut quaeque 
in manus venerat.” 


ILIAD (From Page 274) 


describe fighting; the following 458 tell of the 
meeting of Glaucus and Diomedes, and give us 
a complete picture of Hector. We see him 
first on the field, accepting the suggestion of 
his brother Helenus, and going to the city 
after encouraging his soldiers. Inside the 
walls, he answers the women, who crowd 
round him to learn if their men are still alive; 
then we see him successively, with his 
mother, with Paris and Helen, and with his 
own wife and child. In Book Seven, a single 
combat takes place between Hector and Ajax 
(lines 244-272), and is cut short by the 
coming of night, which puts an end to the 
first day of fighting. It has ended, as it began, 
with a single combat; in neither of them is 
anything accomplished, but character is sig- 
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nificantly and interestingly revealed. The 
only book entirely given over to battle is the 
fifth, and we have seen how much besides 
fighting is to be discovered there. The same 
predominating concern with character ap- 
pears throughout the poem. Certainly Homer 
should not be called “war-minded.” 
Peart CLevetAND WILSON 
Hunter College 


Nores 
' Dutt, J. W., A Literary History of Rome, 458; 
Sellar, W. Y., Virgil, 388. 
2 Virgil, 50. 
* Life in the Homeric Age, 558, 618-620. 


VENTIDIUS (From Page 280) 


» Gellius, loc. cit.; cf. Scholiast. Bobb. ad orat. pro 
Milone, 10, Vol. V, part II, p. 286, ed. Orelli; Cicero, 
Ad Fam., X, 18. 

6 Appian, B.C., III, 66; Cicero, Philipp., XII, 23; 
Ad Att., XVI, 1, 3 and 4, 4; Schmidt, “P. Ventidius 
Bassus,” in Philologus, LI (1892), pp. 200-203. 

* Cicero, Philipp., XII, 23; Ad Fam., XI, 10 discussed 
by Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 204-207. 

* Cicero, Ad Fam., XI, 10; Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 
208-209. 

® Cicero, Ad Fam., X, 17, 18, 33, and 34; XI, 10 and 
13; XII, 9, 1 and 10, 4; Ad Brutum, I, 3 ard I, 4; 
Schmidt, op. cit., p. 209; Appian, B.C., III, 80. 

© Appian, B.C., IV, 2; Velleius Paterculus, II, 65; 
Dio Cass., XLVII, 15; Fasti Consulares, ACN 43, 
AUC 710. 

" Appian, B.C., V, 20; Dio Cass., XLVIII, 10, 1; 
Syme, op. cit., 210; Rice Holmes, The Architect of the 
Roman Empire, 96. 

2 Appian, B.C., V, 31. 

'3 Appian, B.C., V, 31-33. 

'§ Appian, B.C., V, 35; Syme, op. cit., pp. 210-211. 

8 Appian, B.C., V, 50. 

6 Appian, B.C., V, 59 and 65. This is as far as Ap- 
pian goes. After telling how Antony dispatched Ven- 
tidius to the East, Appian says, “What Labienus and 
the Parthians did and suffered I will show in my Par- 
thian History.”’ This history is either lost or was never 
written. 

17 Plutarch, Antony, 28 and 30; Dio, XLVIII, 25, 1 
and 26, 3; Justin, XLII, 4, 7; Josephus, Ant. Iud., XIV, 
330 ff, and Bell. Iud., 1, 248; Tacitus, Hist., V, 9. 

18 Sources for the Parthian campaign of Ventidius are 
numerous; Dio. XLVIII, 41, 1 and XLIX, 19-22; 
Josephus, Ant. Iud., XIV, 393 ff. and Bell. Iud., I, 284 


292; Appian, B.C., V, 15, 75, 132 f.; Gellius, Attic 
Nights, XV, 4; Aurelius Victor, De Vir. IIl., 85; Eu- 
tropius, Brev., VII, 5; Florus, II, 19 f. and IV, 9; Fron 
tinus, Strat., I, 1, 6 and II, 5, 36; Tacitus, Germ., 37; 
Justin, XLII, 4, 7-11; Juvenal, Sat., VII, 199; Livy, 
Epit., CXXVII; Orosius, VI, 18, 23; Pliny, Hist. Nat, 
VII, 135; Plutarch, Antony, 33 f.; Rufius Festus, 18; 
Strabo, XII, 2, 11 and XIV, 2, 24 and XVI, 2, 8; Val, 
Max., VI, 9, 9; Vell. Pat., II, 78; Zonaras, X, 18 and 22f. 
Plutarch derived information on Antony from Quintus 
Dellius. It is doubtful whether Dellius covered the cam. 
paign of Ventidius—cf. O. Hirschfeld, “Dellius oy 
Sallustius,"” Melanges Boissier (Paris, 1903), pp. 293-295. 
Poppaedius’ name is also spelled Pompaedius; see notes 
in Voissevain’s ed. of Dio Cassius at XLVIII, 41. 

'9 Dio, XLVIII, 39, 1 and 40, 1; Strabo, XIV, 2, 24; 
Debevoise, History of Parthia, p. 115. 

2 Dio, XLVIII, 41, 1; Frontinus, Strategems, II, 5, 
37; Plutarch and Zonaras, derive from the same source 
as Dio. Plutarch, Antony, 33; Zonaras, X, 23. For the 
Amanus location see Debevoise, op. cit., p. 115. 

21 Dio, XLVIII, 41, 1; Josephus, Ant. Iud., XIV, 15,1, 

2 CAH, X, pp. 50 and 53. Tarn’s attitude toward 
Ventidius on the score of bribe-taking is perhaps unduly 
harsh. 

23 Josephus, Bell. Iud., 1, 15, 3; 15, '7; 16, 6; Ant. Iud,, 
XIV, 14, 6; 15, 1; 15, §; 15, 7; Dio; XLVIII, 24, 1 and 
XLIX, 19 and 20. 

24 Dio, XLIX and Frontinus, Strategems, I, 1, 4 f. See 
Debevoise, op. cit., p. 117 for the name Pharnaeus. 

25 Strabo, XVI, 2; Dio, XLIX, 20, 1; Frontinus, 
Strategems, II, 2, 5; Florus, II, 19, 6 and IV, 9, 6. A 
slightly different version in Justin, XLII, 4, 7-10. See 
Strabo, XVI, 8 for the battle site. 

26 Dio, XLIX, 20, 3; Florus, II, 19; Plutarch, Antony, 
34; Strabo, XVI, 2, 8; Eutropius, Brev., VII, 7; and 
Orosius, VI, 18, 23; Ovid, Fasti, 465-468; Tacitus, 
Germania, 37. 

27 Dio, XLIX, 20, 4 and 21, 1; Florus, II, 19; Plutarch, 
Antony, 34; Orosius, VI, 18, 23; Josephus, Ant. Iud,, 
XIV, 15, 9; Bell. Iud., I, 16, 7. 

** Tarn in CAH, X, p. 53; Dio, XLIX, 21, 2; Venti 
dius’ triumphal inscription reads: CIL, I?, 180, year 716 
AUC, 38 B.C. P. Ventidius P. f. Pro Cos. ex Tauro 
CMDCCX (N) MONTE et Partheis V K Decem. The 
Acta triumphorum Capitolina, p. 50, can be read either 
DCCX [V or DCCX [VI and nothing really settles the 
problem. Gellius, Attic Nights, XV, 4, says, “Suetonius 
scribit eum ... morte obita publico funere sepultum 
esse.’ Ventidius was celebrated in the prose and poetry 
of the early Empire. Pliny, Plutarch, Velleius, Juvenal, 
and Tacitus all mention him. Pliny, N.H., VII, 43 
Vell. Pat., II, 65; Plutarch, Antony, 34; Juvenal, Sat, 
7, 197; Tacitus, Germania, 37; etc. The attribution of 
Vergil Catalepton X to Ventidius is doubted by Syme, 
op. cit., p. 71, n. 2, but credited by Munzer, Pauly 

Wissowa, IA, 1572 ff. 
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“We See” (from p. 296) 


Latin textbook by students in Immaculata High 
School, Detroit, Mich. The second (p. 11) con- 
tains an illustration of Latin Week activities at 
Roosevelt Junior High School, Newark, Ohio, 
and is followed by a note about a Latin party at 
Manhattan (Kansas) Junior High School. The 
third (p. 18) concerns the Latin Week observance 
in Latrobe (Pa.) High School under the slogan, 
“Be a hit; Latin’s it!” 

Professor J. B. Titchener of OSU finds his sense 
of humor touched by an article on the financial 
troubles of Baron Ravensworth in the COLUM- 
BUS (Ohio) DISPATCH (April 8). The Ravens- 
worth motto is “Unas [sic] et Idem—‘One of the 
Same’ * according to the paper. The good profes- 
sor adds in his covering letter to this compiler, 
“The picture that this brings to my mind is of the 
eighth Baron Ravensworth swaggering up to a 
bar, glancing to his right, and quoting the family 
motto.” 

The “Job Doctor” for the CINCINNATI 
ENQUIRER (July 24, 1950), according to Miss 
E. C. Kelhofer of Chillicothe, Ohio, advised a 
would-be radio announcer that among the best 
courses to prepare him for his career would be 
“English, dramatics, public speaking, radio, 
Shakespeare and Latin.” 

The ASHEVILLE (N.C.) TIMES (March 26, 
1951), reports Col. Brady, stated that because 
many Vatican documents are released to the press 
only in Latin, Rome correspondents for major 
wire services “have trained themselves to read 
Latin as fluently as a modern language.” 

And in Edinburgh, Scotland, the Scottish edu- 

cation department report had some kind things to 
say about the indispensability of Latin and Greek 
to a student studying English: 
A pupil will find translation from Latin and Greek im- 
poses shape, order, and discipline upon his expression in 
English and ultimately greatly extends and enriches its 
range. .. . A sound training in Latin will also render the 
pupil much more sensitive to many of the niceties of 
meaning in his mother tongue. 

It is wrong to think of the study of Latin and Greek 
as merely a barren and formal exercise of the mind with 
little or no relevance to the needs of moderw society. 


Two brief paragraphs on the art of draping the 
toga formed part of the ad copy for a men’s cloth- 
ing store in a clipping from the St. Louis GLOBE 
DEMOCRAT (March 9) excerpted by Sister M. 
Concepta, R.S.M., of Mercy High School in 
University City, Missouri. 


The Sault Sainte Marie (Mich.) daily paper 
(Nov. 21, 1950) paid editorial tribute to the late 
Miss Mabel J. Mather who had for twenty- 
seven years taught Latin in the local school sys- 
tem. Word of this comes from Miss Maude E. 
Bryan, teacher of Latin in the high schools of 
Indiana and Michigan for more than thirty years, 
now retired. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Some topics which have been considered nu- 
merous times in previous issues of the current 
ime of THe Journat deserve some 
final mention, if only as evidence for their per- 
sistence as news topics. 

A Hollywood “Brief” in the ASHEVILLE 
CITIZEN-TIMES (Jan. 21) forwarded by Col. 
Brady reports the return from Italy of two ships 
loaded with paraphernalia (largely props) used in 
the filming of Quo Vadis. 

A form of the news story about the Maffacini 
Latin translation of Pinocchio (reported in the 
February issue, p. 261) appeared as late as April 
14 in the CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, 
according to Miss Jeannette Skidmore of the 
Andrews School for Girls in Willoughby, Ohio. 
(Miss Jessie Chambers of the Jacksén (Mich.) 
High School cites this article also and reports suc- 
cess in getting the translation directly from the 
Libreria dell’ Universita di Firenze, Via degli 
Alfani 39, Firenze, Italy.) 

And an editorial tribute to Monsignor An- 
tonio Bacci’s Latin dictionary (see the February 
issue, ibid.) was paid (March 12) by the AR- 
KANSAS DEMOCRAT. The editorial, clipped 
by Miss Essie Hill of Little Rock, quotes many of 
the technical Latin terms for modern weapons of 
war and concludes, “Tempora mutantur, nos et 
mutamur in illis] hinc illae lacrimae. Or, in other 
words, things ain't what they used to be.” 


Bookmarks 


Latin students and teachers should write to 
Miss Bernice Engle, Omaha, Neb. in regard to 
the bookmark and sticker, Lingua Universa, 
Aprilis, 1948. 

Graveraet of Marquette High School, Mar- 
quette, Mich., had another set of excellent book- 
marks as favors for this year. Anyone wishing a 
model for good bookmarks with Latin significance 
should address the Marquette High School or 
Miss Florence Driscoll, teacher. 
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THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL—ADVERTISING SECTION 


The Vocabulary Problem in Learning Latin 


Both beginning and second-year Latin texts can provide study-and-practice 
helps. Neglect to set up a workable plan will fail to develop early readiness in 
reading and translating. 


Living with the Romans. This first-year text uses 618 different words—477 
basic words and 171 that are variations of known words. 


Rome, a World Power. This second-year text utilizes 1404 new and derived 
words. For the Caesar section only 76 new words of the vocabulary are needed, 


To Attain Mastery of Vocabulary 


A set plan of introduction and review is used that features (1) gradual intro- 
duction in the beginning chapters, (2) the development of derived words, (3) 
a systematic recall of words by means of the unprecedented amount of reading 
in both books, and (4) liberal reviews to check vocabulary mastery. 


You will wish to include these texts in your examination of new books for next 
year’s use. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 
Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Pasadena 2 Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


SUMMER WORKSHOP IN LATIN 
August 4-16, 1952 


DePAUL UNIVERSITY, Chicago 


Will offer to teachers and prospective teachers of high-school Latin the benefits of interchange 
of ideas, methods, and procedures; will serve as a refresher course for the experienced teacher, 
provide concentrated training for the less experienced and prospective teachers, acquaint those in- 
terested in Latin with methods of study and background material. 


Two Latin Exemplar Classes, Elementary and Advanced; The Teaching of Latin in Secondary 
Schools; The Psychology of Learning and The Psychology of Teaching; Special Lectures on Ancient 
Roman History, The History of Latin Literature, The Romance Languages and Latin, and Roman 
Calligraphy. 


Devices, sources and material, textbooks, bibliography of books on teaching Latin, periodicals, 
journals, etc.; illustrated lectures; use of film strips and other visual aids; archaeology and remains; 
etc. will all be discussed. 

Graduate credit, three hours in Education. Open to qualified undergraduates, credit in Latin or™ 
Education. Tuition $40.00. 


For further information address 
Rev. Richard B. Sherlock, C.M., Ph.D. 
Director of The Latin Workshop 
De Paul University 
1010 Webster Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


PLEASE MENTION THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL IN CORRESPONDENCE WITH ADVERTISERS 
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